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EDUCATIONAL 
OPINION 


GENERAL NOTES. 


EDWARD PETIT, the chief inspector of the 
+ French Edueation Department, has just pub- 
lished his annual report on French education. A sting- 
or ing article by M. Lucien Descaves, in a 
French Report —"ecent number of Le Journal on the report, 
gives food for thought not only to French 
but to English readers, and raises questions that one 
would much like to see answered. After discussing 
the general statistics of the report, which interest him 
but little, and would interest our readers still less, he 
comes to his point. The report says that fifteen thou- 
sand illiterate soldiers followed the classes and lectures 
arranged for them while doing their military service. 
This means that this large number of young men waited 
till they were twenty-one years of age before learning 
to read and write. In a large percentage of cases the 
study in the barrack schoolroom was attended with the 
happiest results. But the point is not whether the 
barrack school is efficient or not; it is, as M. Lucien 
Descaves insists, that after all these years of compulsory 
school attendance, and after enormous sums of money 
have been spent, there should be any illiterate youths 
at all, in the strict sense of the term. 


ad od ad 


HE full force of the figures will be realised when it 
is remembered that compulsory military service 
is the rule in France, and that the illiterate soldiers do 
not represent a special class of the popula- 
tion, but that they may be taken as indi- 
cative of the fact that, generally speaking, 
there are in France even to-day an appalling number of 
people unable to read and write. The conditions of 
military service in England are quite different, and a 
barrack full of soldiers could not be considered here, as 
in France, as representative of the entire country. 
Still, even with this difference, an investigation into 
the literate or illiterate condition of the English soldier 
would be of the very highest interest. It is only by 
some such investigations, carried out over large bodies 
of people, that we can form any idea of what the balance 
sheet of more than a quarter of a century’s organised 
education would show. He would be a bold man who 
prophesied that it would be a// to our credit. Note, 
also, that in speaking of the result of education, it is 
usual to call illiterate only those who cannot read or 
write—the very barest of definitions. In any real sense 
of the term, how large would be the number of those 
who would have to be classed as unlettered. On this 
point M. Descaves has some telling evidence to bring. 


e+ £ 


Som E of it is so surprising that we can’t help quot- 
ing. Investigations into the general knowledge 
of the /ettered recruits in their companies, made by 
various captains, produced the following 
astounding results among others. Num 
bers knew nothing of Joan of Are or of 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. One said she was 
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another that she was a cavalier of the time of Henry 
the Fifth who died on a rock! Considering the Maid’s 
place in French history, this is appalling. But what 
of the following? Austerlitz—an ambassador ; Victor 
Hugo—the inventor of vaccination ; Alsace-Lorraine—a 
great town in France ; Algeria—a power with a negro 

pulation ; that colonies are foreign countries where 
bad characters and deserted children are placed ; that 
Colonel Marchand naturalised the negroes ; and that the 
English took Napoleon prisoner at the Bridge of Mon- 
tereau! As M. Descaves says, the difference between 
literate and illiterate in such cases is very hard to find. 
It certainly looks as if the class of the /iterati will have 
to demand more than the mechanical arts oi reading and 
writing from candidates for the title. If some investiga- 
tion on a large scale could be made into the general 
knowledge and intelligence of the English youth who 
has left school for a few years, we should have some- 
thing approaching a national balance sheet in educa- 
tion. ‘But on which side would the balance lie ? 


ad ad ad 


= of the best known of the training colleges for 

women is about to enter on a new epoch in its 
existence. The régime of the well-known principal, the 
Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, is on the point of 
closing, and in future the fortunes of 
Whitelands College are to be entrusted 
to a woman, according to a recent decision of the 
council of the college. A gathering of students has 
just taken place, with a sermon by Canon Newbolt, a 
luncheon in the college grounds, and a presentation to 
Mr. Faunthorpe as parts of the proceedings. In his 
farewell address the Principal mentioned, among others, 
John Ruskin as one of those who had been interested 
in Whitelands. There was no lack of enthusiasm 
among the Whitelanders assembled, as was quite 
natural, for during his long principalship Mr. Faunthorpe 
has guided the training and influenced the destinies of 
many generations of students. 


ad ad ad 


USIC has always been a favourite topic with the 
“cranks.” It has been suggested as a treat- 

ment for lunatics and for bodily disease. Nerve cures 
have been founded on its effects, and it has 
been made to play a part in a complete 
system of artistic philosophy. There are those who 
associate it with colour—see red when they hear the 
blare of a trumpet, blue when the wood-wind instruments 
speak, and so on through the whole spectrum. Now 
comes along the restless American, who complains in the 
Atlantic Monthly that music disturbs his digestion. The 
practice of giving music along with meat causes him to 
suffer acutely. He feels bound, so he declares, to eat 
in time with the music, so that a piece played in a 
swift tempo increases his already pronounced American 
tendency to eat quickly. On the other hand, pathetic 
strains and lugubrious music give him a leaden sensa- 
tion: swallowing is difficult, the digestion “ almost 
painful.” He backs all this with appropriate psycho- 
logical argument about all stimuli being followed by 
motor reactions, averring that the auditory stimuli of 
the music produce the variegated digestive reactions 
just described. So much for the American digestion as 
played on by the musical performer. The curious thing 
is that a great English educational authority—no less a 


Farewell to 
Whitelands. 


Music—Meat— 


writer than Milton—has expressed an opinion exactly 


a Queen of France burned by the Prussians in ee 


IPR to that of the dyspeptic of the At/antic Monthly. 
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M OST of our readers are acquainted with Milton’s 
4 Tractate on Education. They will remember 
how he describes his ideal college, in which noble youths 

And Milton. Teceive an ideal education “ a la Milton,” 
" their minds being filled with all attain- 
able knowledge, while their bodies are trained in all 
possible accomplishment and military skill. Then he 
goes on: “The interim of unsweating themselves 
regularly, and convenient rest before meat, may both 
with profit and delight be taken up in recreating and 
composing their travailed spirits with the solemn and 
divine harmonies of music heard or learned,’ recom- 
mending the “grave and fancied descant in lofty 
fugues” of the “skilful organist,” “or the whole 
symphony,” “‘ the lute or soft organ-stop,” or “ elegant 
voices,” as the providers of this music before meat. 
But he will have it after meat also. For “the like 
also would not be inexpedient after meat, fo assist 
and cherish Nature in her first concoction”’—which is 
the Miltonic for saying that music is equally good as 
a tonic or appetiser and as a digestive. After that the 
wail of the victim of musical indigestion falls flat. But 
we more than suspect that the contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly is trying to find an explanation of the 
American indigestion, which we, from personal ex- 
perience, would rather ascribe to the American “ hustle ” 
and hurry at meal-times than to the dire effects of 


music. 2” y y 


T seems odd to find a movement on foot to introduce 
the democratic spirit into American universities, 
but that is what the proposal of the President of Prince- 
ton University amounts to. The collegi- 
ate and tutorial university system, like 
that of Oxford or Cambridge, is rare in 
America, where the majority of the universities are 
of the professorial, non-residential type. Where resi- 
dence is kept, the buildings, as at Columbia and Phila- 
delphia, are called “ dormitories,” and the functions of 
the college dining-hall and college life are fulfilled by 
private “eating-clubs” among the students. This, 
according to President Wilson, produces cliques and 
class distinctions. He proposes, therefore, to abolish 
these at Princeton, and to ask them to hand over their 
property to the university, which will establish resi- 
dential “‘ quadrangles,” where the undergrads will live 
a corporate life, governing themselves under the general 
supervision of the professors of the university. At 
Harvard and Yale there are Greek fraternities—exclusive 
societies, like the famous Phi Beta Kappa Society— 
which, says President Wilson, create and preserve the 
same social distinctions as are maintained by the 
Princeton ‘“‘ eating-club.” These Greek fraternities 
were abolished fifty years ago at Princeton, to revive 
in another form as “ eating-clubs,” which are now to 
follow their predecessors into the university limbo. 
However good the proposal may be, it %s an odd com- 
ment on the great democracy. 


ad ad ad 


HE times are actually moving! A Conference has 
been called together, has met, done its business, 

and put the results thereof in evidence in the proper 
quarters, in what, for Conferences, is an 
incredibly short space of time. Arising 
out of the Oxford Conference, and further 
stimulated by Mr. Oscar Browning, a meeting was 
arranged by the Executive of the N.U.T. at Russell 


To Democra- 
tize America. 


A Conference 
that Counts. 


Square on June 15, in which the training colleges of 
the country were largely represented, some of the 
pupil-teachers’ colleges, and the Executive itself. A 
short programme, drawn up with admirable point, nar- 
rowed down the discussions to a practicable and prac- 
tical compass, quite at variance with the usual practice 
of Conferences, which, as a rule, try to tackle an amount 
of work quite impossible to negotiate. An animated 
debate round the action of the Board of Education's 
vexatious regulations for those students who elect to 
proceed to a degree brought out some delightful in- 
stances of Departmental wisdom from Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing, Principal Workman, and others, and led up to a 
couple of strong resolutions. One calls on the Board 
of Education to allow any student who satisfies his 
college authorities that he can profit by a university 
course without detriment to his professional work to 
undertake a university course. 


a ad ad 


As regulations go at present, the college authorities 
need to possess the prophetic powers of the 
prophet Daniel. For they are asked to guarantee that 
the budding aspirant for a degree will 
pass his examinations! The second resol- 
ution recommends that, in the event of 
a university student failing to pass his examinations, 
his recognition by the Board of Education shall depend 
on a report of his work in college made by the college 
authorities. This would put an end to the vexatious 
rules in force at present in such cases, under which the 
unfortunate “ failee”” must take the Acting Teachers’ 
Certificate Examination. The net result of these resolu- 
tions, if accepted by the powers that be, would be to 
foster the undertaking of university study by good 
students. At present, all disclaimers notwithstand- 
ing, the action of the Board of Education discourages 
this. The other resolutions, following on a quick and 
intelligent discussion, dealt with the practice, growing 
in favour with education authorities, of making students 
bind themselves to serve for a term of years in specified 
localities, and with the declaration made by students 
in training of their intention to serve in primary schools. 
The Conference was unanimously of opinion that the 
term of service indicated and this declaration should be 
fixed at a specified number of years. 


5 ad ad 


I" added, what is an important point, that it should 
be possible to discharge this obligation in any 
state-aided or rate-aided school. Of course it should. 
Where the avowed aim of all the edu- 
cational fuss and pother of the last few 
years is to build up a completely organ- 
ised system in which free motion from one part to 
another is possible for any scholar, it is the height of 
bad logic to fix irrevocably the bounds of the horizon 
for each or any class of teacher. A teaching qualification 
as the registered mark of capacity FoR ALL, and then 
free play of ability and power among the members of 
the teaching body. Anything else is either illogical 
or caste marked. Along with these resolutions went 
naturally another, on the conditions of entry to the 
up-springing training colleges. That local authorities 
who are instituting training colleges within their borders 
should look first of all to the claims of their own candi- 
dates is quite natural and proper. But it would not 
be good for the profession as a whole were young people, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
OPINION 


GENERAL NOTES. 


EDWARD PETIT, the chief inspector of the 
- French Edueation Department, has just pub- 
lished his annual report on French education. A sting- 
iat ing article by M. Lucien Descaves, in a 
French Report —Tecent number of Le Journal on the report, 
gives food for thought not only to French 
but to English readers, and raises questions that one 
would much like to see answered. After discussing 
the general statistics of the report, which interest him 
but little, and would interest our readers still less, he 
comes to his point. The report says that fifteen thou- 
sand illiterate soldiers followed the classes and lectures 
arranged for them while doing their military service. 
This means that this large number of young men waited 
till they were twenty-one years of age before learning 
to read and write. In a large percentage of cases the 
study in the barrack schoolroom was attended with the 
happiest results. But the point is not whether the 
barrack school is efficient or not; it is, as M. Lucien 
Descaves insists, that after all these years of compulsory 
school attendance, and after enormous sums of money 
have been spent, there should be any illiterate youths 
at all, in the strict sense of the term. 


Rad ad od 


HE full force of the figures will be realised when it 
is remembered that compulsory military service 
is the rule in France, and that the illiterate soldiers do 
not represent a special class of the popula- 
tion, but that they may be taken as indi- 
cative of the fact that, generally speaking, 
there are in France even to-day an appalling number of 
people unable to read and write. The conditions of 
military service in England are quite different, and a 
barrack full of soldiers could not be considered here, as 
in France, as representative of the entire country. 
Still, even with this difference, an imvestigation into 
the literate or illiterate condition of the English soldier 
would be of the very highest interest. It is only by 
some such investigations, carried out over large bodies 
of people, that we can form any idea of what the balance 
sheet of more than a quarter of a century’s organised 
education would show. He would be a bold man who 
prophesied that it would be a// to our credit. Note, 
also, that in speaking of the result of education, it is 
usual to call illiterate only those who cannot read or 
write—the very barest of definitions. In any real sense 
of the term, how large would be the number of those 
who would have to be classed as unlettered. On this 
point M. Descaves has some telling evidence to bring. 
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another that she was a cavalier of the time of Henry 
the Fifth who died on a rock! Considering the Maid’s 
place in French history, this is appalling. But what 
of the following? Austerlitz—an ambassador ; Victor 
Hugo—the inventor of vaccination ; Alsace-Lorraine—a 
great town in France; Algeria—a power with a negro 
population ; that colonies are foreign countries where 
bad characters and deserted children are placed ; that 
Colonel Marchand naturalised the negroes ; and that the 
English took Napoleon prisoner at the Bridge of Mon- 
tereau! As M. Descaves says, the difference between 
literate and illiterate in such cases is very hard to find. 
It certainly looks as if the class of the literati will have 
to demand more than the mechanical arts of reading and 
writing from candidates for the title. If some investiga- 
tion on a large scale could be made into the general 
knowledge and intelligence of the English youth who 
has left school for a few years, we should have some- 
thing approaching a national balance sheet in educa- 
tion. But on which side would the balance lie ? 
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C= of the best known of the training colleges for 
women is about to enter on a new epoch in its 
existence. The régime of the well-known principal, the 
Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, is on the point of 
At areal closing, and in future the fortunes of 
" Whitelands College are to be entrusted 
to a woman, according to a recent decision of the 
council of the college. A gathering of students has 
just taken place, with a sermon by Canon Newbolt, a 
luncheon in the college grounds, and a presentation to 
Mr. Faunthorpe as parts of the proceedings. In his 
farewell address the Principal mentioned, among others, 
John Ruskin as one of those who had been interested 
in Whitelands. There was no lack of enthusiasm 
among the Whitelanders assembled, as was quite 
natural, for during his long principalship Mr. Faunthorpe 
has guided the training and influenced the destinies of 

many generations of students. 


ad * ad 


M USIC has always been a favourite topic with the 

“cranks.” It has been suggested as a treat- 
ment for lunatics and for bodily disease. Nerve cures 
have been founded on its effects, and it has 
been made to play a part in a complete 
system of artistic philosophy. There are those who 
associate it with colour—see red when they hear the 
blare of a trumpet, blue when the wood-wind instruments 
speak, and so on through the whole spectrum. Now 
comes along the restless American, who complains in the 
Atlantic Monthly that music disturbs his digestion. The 
practice of giving music along with meat causes him to 
suffer acutely. He feels bound, so he declares, to eat 
in time with the music, so that a piece played in a 
swift tempo increases his already pronounced American 
tendency to eat quickly. On the other hand, pathetic 
strains and lugubrious music give him a leaden sensa- 
tion: swallowing is difficult, the digestion ‘ almost 
painful.” He backs all this with appropriate psycho- 
logical argument about all stimuli being followed by 
motor reactions, averring that the auditory stimuli of 
the music produce the variegated digestive reactions 
just described. So much for the American digestion as 
played on by the musical performer. The curious thing 
is that a great English educational authority—no less a 
writer than Milton—has expressed an opinion exactly 
Rise to that of the dyspeptic of the Atlantic Monthly. 
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N OST of our readers are acquainted with Milton’s 
4 Tractate on Education. They will remember 
how he describes his ideal college, in which noble youths 

And Milton, "ceive an ideal education “ a /a Milton,” 
" their minds being filled with all attain- 
able knowledge, while their bodies are trained in all 
possible accomplishment and military skill. Then he 
goes on: “The interim of unsweating themselves 
regularly, and convenient rest before meat, may both 
with profit and delight be taken up in recreating and 
composing their travailed spirits with the solemn and 
divine harmonies of music heard or learned,” recom- 
mending the “grave and fancied descant in lofty 
fugues” of the “skilful organist,’ “or the whole 
symphony,” “‘ the lute or soft organ-stop,” or “ elegant 
voices,” as the providers of this music before meat. 
But he will have it after meat also. For “the like 
also would not be inexpedient after meat, fo assist 
and cherish Nature in her first concoction”’—which is 
the Miltonic for saying that music is equally good as 
a tonic or appetiser and as a digestive. After that the 
wail of the victim of musical indigestion falls flat. But 
we more than suspect that the contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly is trying to find an explanation of the 
American indigestion, which we, from personal ex- 
perience, would rather ascribe to the American “ hustle ” 
and hurry at meal-times than to the dire effects of 


music. ” o 2” 


T seems odd to find a movement on foot to introduce 
the democratic spirit into American universities, 
but that is what the proposal of the President of Prince- 
ton University amounts to. The collegi- 
ate and tutorial university system, like 
that of Oxford or Cambridge, is rare in 
America, where the majority of the universities are 
of the professorial, non-residential type. Where resi- 
dence is kept, the buildings, as at Columbia and Phila- 
delphia, are called “ dormitories,” and the functions of 
the college dining-hall and college life are fulfilled by 
private “eating-clubs” among the students. This, 
according to President Wilson, produces cliques and 
class distinctions. He proposes, therefore, to abolish 
these at Princeton, and to ask them to hand over their 
property to the university, which will establish resi- 
dential “‘ quadrangles,” where the undergrads will live 
a corporate life, governing themselves under the general 
supervision of the professors of the university. At 
Harvard and Yale there are Greek fraternities—exclusive 
societies, like the famous Phi Beta Kappa Society— 
which, says President Wilson, create and preserve the 
same social distinctions as are maintained by the 
Princeton “ eating-club.” These Greek fraternities 
were abolished fifty years ago at Princeton, to revive 
in another form as “ eating-clubs,” which are now to 
follow their predecessors into the university limbo. 
However good the proposal may be, its an odd com- 
ment on the great democracy. 


Sad a a 


Nee times are actually moving! A Conference has 

been called together, has met, done its business, 
and put the results thereof in evidence in the proper 
quarters, in what, for Conferences, is an 
incredibly short space of time. Arising 


To Democra- 
tize America. 


A Conference 
that Counts. 


out of the Oxford Conference, and further 
stimulated by Mr. Oscar Browning, a meeting was 
arranged by the Executive of the N.U.T. at Russell 


Square on June 15, in which the training colleges of 
the country were largely represented, some of the 
pupil-teachers’ colleges, and the Executive itself. A 
short programme, drawn up with admirable point, nar- 
rowed down the discussions to a practicable and prac- 
tical compass, quite at variance with the usual practice 
of Conferences, which, as a rule, try to tackle an amount 
of work quite impossible to negotiate. An animated 
debate round the action of the Board of Education’s 
vexatious regulations for those students who elect to 
proceed to a degree brought out some delightful in- 
stances of Departmental wisdom from Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing, Principal Workman, and others, and led up to a 
couple of strong resolutions. One calls on the Board 
of Education to allow any student who satisfies his 
college authorities that he can profit by a university 
course without detriment to his professional work to 
undertake a university course. 


a ad ad 


Ae regulations go at present, the college authorities 

need to possess the prophetic powers of the 
prophet Daniel. For they are asked to guarantee that 
the budding aspirant for a degree will 
pass his examinations! The second resol- 
ution recommends that, in the event of 
a university student failing to pass his examinations, 
his recognition by the Board of Education shall depend 
on a report of his work in college made by the college 
authorities. This would put an end to the vexatious 
rules in force at present in such cases, under which the 
unfortunate “ failee”’ must take the Acting Teachers’ 
Certificate Examination. The net result of these resolu- 
tions, if accepted by the powers that be, would be to 
foster the undertaking of university study by good 
students. At present, all disclaimers notwithstand- 
ing, the action of the Board of Education discourages 
this. The other resolutions, following on a quick and 
intelligent discussion, dealt with the practice, growing 
in favour with education authorities, of making students 
bind themselves to serve for a term of years in specified 
localities, and with the declaration made by students 
in training of their intention to serve in primary schools, 
The Conference was unanimously of opinion that the 
term of service indicated and this declaration should be 
fixed at a specified number of years. 


a a 5 ad 


ly added, what is an important point, that it should 
be possible to discharge this obligation in any 
state-aided or rate-aided school. 


Free Trade for 
Teachers, 


The University 
Student. 


Of course it should. 
Where the avowed aim of all the edu- 
cational fuss and pother of the last few 
years is to build up a completely organ- 
ised system in which free motion from one part to 
another is possible for any scholar, it is the height of 
bad logic to fix irrevocably the bounds of the horizon 
for each or any class of teacher. A teaching qualification 
as the registered mark of capacity ror ALL, and then 
free play of ability and power among the members of 
the teaching body. Anything else is either illogical 
or caste marked. Along with these resolutions went 
naturally another, on the conditions of entry to the 
up-springing training colleges. That local authorities 
who are instituting training colleges within their borders 
should look first of all to the claims of their own candi- 
dates is quite natural and proper. But it would not 
be good for the profession as a whole were young people, 
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as a rule, to begin, carry through, and complete all their 
professional training in one and the same spot. More- 
over, a8 accommodation goes at present, it would be a 
distinct hardship on many to earmark colleges as be- 
longing solely to certain districts. 


ad ad ad 


HE Conference, therefore, put on record its opinion 
that “ it is important that training colleges should 

be open to students from the whole country.” The 
wording of the resolution is wise, since 


raining it does no more than express the opinion 
Colleges, 1 a body of experts, and leaves the appli- 


cation of the suggestion to the wisdom 
of the local authorities. 

With some minor points, this constituted the work 
of the Conference. And we end this note where we 
began, with an expression of grateful admiration for 
a piece of work well and swiftly done. Since the resolu- 
tions are the opinion of a representative body of training 
college officials, many of whom have seen long service, 
it is to be hoped that the sensible expression of ex- 
perience which they offer will be duly recognised and 
acted on at Whitehall. It is a good sign when expert 
opinion can thus find vigorous expression aided by the 
weight of a great body like the N.U.T. One such work- 
ing Conference is worth a dozen elaborate displays, 
even when they receive the official benedicite / 


a * ft 
Artis knowledge is a dangerous thing, and in 


nothing more so than in languages, as the pages 
of daily journalism daily witness. English Parliamen- 
tarians “question” Ministers; their 
French comrades “interpellate.” The 
desire to diversify its style led a stately London paper 
the other day to say” that a certain French tlm 
would “interpolate” the Government! Poor M. 
Clemenceau! What has he done to deserve this ? 


Free Language. 


Another paper, equally bent on diversity of style at the” 


expense of French, in speaking of a certain individual 
in a celebrated case, declared that he had “ illustrated ” 
his family name. The remark would lead the unwary 
reader to imagine that the aforesaid individual had 
been busily “ painting the family name red,” instead 
of rendering it illustrious—a warning against using 
coined yom “not wisely but too well.” Disgusted 
with the neologisms of his time, Malherbe went to 
“the porters of the Pont-Neuf” for pure French. It 
may well happen before long that we shall have to go 
to Billingsgate to find the “ well of English undefiled.” 


— >) ot Pete 
N.U.T. NOTES. 


HE most important Union event of the past month 

was the conference with representatives of the 
training colleges, to which reference has already been 
made. A wise judgment was displayed in 
the selection of subjects for discussion, 
the order of which I subjoin :— 

1. Removal of obstacles put in the way of training 
college students taking university degrees. 

2. Extension of students’ declaration, to include all 
state-aided schools, whether primary, secondary, or 
university. 

3. Training of primary and secondary students side 
by side. 


The Training 
Colleges. 


4. The New Regulations for the Training of Student 
Teachers. 

Judging by the amount of time devoted to it, the 
first topic was easily the most important considered 
by the Conference. The discussion was initiated by 
Mr. H. Wesley Dennis (Battersea), a graceful and yet 
forcible speaker, who was properly followed by my old 
friend, Mr. Oscar Browning, the head of the Cambridge 
University Day College. Many others continued the 
debate, and I was personally most impressed by the 
speeches of the Rev. te B. Workman (Westminster), Mr. 
EH. Griffiths (Cardiff), the Rev. R. Hudson (Chelsea). 
Professor Henderson (Nottingham), the Rev. Prebendary 
Hobson (Tottenham), Mr. W. M. Childs (Reading), 
and the Rev. V. W. Pearson (Sheffield). Ultimately we 
agreed unanimously to the following :— 


1. “ That the university course be open, without 
restriction as to compulsory subjects, to 
matriculated students who satisfy the college 
authorities that they are able to profit by 
such a course without loss to their professional 
work.” 

2. “That students who have followed in college 
a university course shall be required to take 
an examination in a degree course either dur- 
ing or at the close of their college course. 
Should a student fail to pass such examina- 
tion, then his recognition as a certificated 
teacher shall depend on the report of the 
training college authorities on his work.” 


The second subject was introduced by Mr. Ernest 
Gray, M.A., L.C.C., who, at the Consultative Com- 
mittee and elsewhere, has long sought a sensible amend- 
ment of what is known as the students’ declaration ; 
and in the end the views of the Conference were thus 
summarised :— 


1. “ That it is desirable that the obligation of the 
declaration may be met by a definite period 
of service.” 

2. “ That this obligation of service may be dis- 
charged in any state-aided or rate-aided 
school.” 


There cropped up inevitably under this head the 
tendency evinced by local education authorities 
which establish new colleges to restrict their use to 
students from particular areas, and, still worse, to 
attempt to compel such students, on the completion 
of this period of training, to return for a term of years 
to a particular locality. The general opinion of the 
representative men and women present was that all 
restrictions of this type were equally undesirable, and 
that there should be the freest interchange of teachers 
between all parts of the country. Unfortunately, 
time did not permit a thorough ventilation of the inter- 
esting topic, “Training of Primary and Secondary 
Students side by side,” nor of the New Regulations for 
the Training of Student Teachers, although Mr. Gold- 
stone was able to briefly state the view taken concern- 
ing these by the Executive. Quite apart from the 
business done, I heartily re-echo Mr. Browning’s descrip- 
tion of the assemblage as “epoch-making” in the 
Union’s history ; and I am prepared to think that 
some of those present, strangers to its work, returned 
home with a fuller conception and knowledge of the 
many-sided operations of the N.U.T A. C. 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


Slow Scottish Bill has not improved its prospects 
during the last month, and indications are not 

wanting that it will share the fate of its predecessors. 
. In some quarters there was a disposition 

Goetland) Bil. to bring pressure upon the Govern- 
ment to pass some of its less controversial 

provisions, but if does not seem as if we were going to 
get any part of the Bill. Scotland has been peculiarly 
badly treated in the matter of Education Bills. When 
the Prime Minister reviewed the session and enumerated 
the Bills that the Government meant either to drop or to 
try to carry, he did not even mention the Scottish Educa- 
tion Bill. And his letter to the Edinburgh School Board 
does not enlighten us very much on its prospects for 
this session. He points out in it that the Government 
are quite in sympathy with the desire that an Educa- 
tion Bill for Scotland should be passed, and if this 
desire is frustrated it will only be by the overwhelming 
pressure on Parliamentary time. The long delay in 
pressing several most useful provisions on the subject 
is greatly detrimental to the interests of Scotland. 
The Government, however, will spare no effort to pre- 
vent the wishes of their friends being disappointed. 
The delay is seriously hampering the work of many 
administrative bodies in Scotland. On one or two 
subjects at least this is being acutely felt. We refer 
to the questions of tenure and superannuation. At 
perhaps no period in the history of School Boards has 
the Institute had to consider more questions of immi- 
nent dismissal than during the last year; while with 
regard to the question of superannuation even of teachers 


who have for some years passed the age of sixty-five,. 


we find that School Boards are fighting shy of doing 
anything. Both these questions are causing much 
trouble, and it isa pity if even at this late period of 
the session the Bill, or some of its uncontroversial 
provisions, cannot be carried into law. The prospects, 
however, are by no means reassuring, and he would be 
a sanguine teacher who would suggest that ere Parlia- 
ment rises we shall have even a fragmentary Education 
Act. 
ad ad ad 


ONSIDERABLE uncertainty exists in the minds 

of teachers with regard to the interpretation of 
Article 42 of the New Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers, and especially of the phrase 


. Teachers ‘in recognised positions” in inter- 
in Recognised : : 
Positions, mediate and secondary schools, with the 


result that the Association of Secondary 
Teachers in Public Schools, has sent a memorial to the 
Scotch Education Department asking them to define 
more clearly the regulations on this point. Dr. 
Struthers has replied by three different letters.’ In 
the first, dated May 3 last, he says that no question 
regarding the status of individual teachers under 
Chapter V. of the Regulations will arise until further 
regulations are made, laying down the qualifications 
to be required of members of the teaching staff in 
intermediate and secondary schools. When such regu- 
lations are issued, the case of each individual teacher 
will fall to be made the subject of separate inquiry. In 
a subsequent letter, under date May 17, he says, inter 
alia, that what is clearly contemplated in Chapter V. 
is the recognition of a genuine specialist qualification— 
such as very few teachers are at all likely to possess— 


in more than one or two subjects. It is obvious, he 
says, for instance, that a class teacher could hardly 
be regarded as specially qualified in respect of the 
majority of the numerous subjects in the teaching of 
which he may incidentally have a share. He adds that 
the primary requirement for recognition in terms of 
Article 42 will be evidence that the teacher under con- 
sideration has actually held an important and re- 
sponsible position in connection with the particular 
subject for which he claims special recognition. We do 
not think that Dr. Struthers has cleared up the point; 
and if it means that teachers, who, though they are not 
honours men, are not to be recognised notwithstanding 
the fact that they have for years taught the subject, 
then we are of opinion he is causing great injustice. 
There is just a tendency on the part of the Depart- 
ment to minimise the importance of practical ex- 
perience. Scholarship is much, as we all grant, but 
practical teaching experience is of far more value; and 
this truth should be borne in mind by the Scotch 
Education Department. It does not always look with 
a favourable eye on the question of experience, and 
it is time that the practical educationists of the country 
were letting their opinions on this point be known. 


ad ad ad 


HIS month sees the connection between the 
Normal Colleges and the Training Colleges 
tefminated. The management of the Churches now 
‘ gives place to a wider management. 
on yf Se Efficient equipment is more and more 
ing Colleges. ©lled for in the schools, and it cannot 
be effected without a greater and in- 
creasing expenditure. The resources of the Churches 
have been liberally used, but they are meagre when 
compared with those of the Education Department, 
which will in future be at the back of the colleges, and 
will have the full responsibility of seeing to their success. 
As a result of this change two educationists of almost 
world-wide reputation now sever their connection with 
the Training College system. We refer to the retiral of 
Dr. Joseph Ogilvie from the Aberdeen Church of Scot- 
land Training College, and Dr. Maurice Paterson from 
Edinburgh United Free Church Training College, better 
known perhaps to former students as Moray House. 

For thirty-four years Dr. Joseph Ogilvie has directed 
the destinies of the Aberdeen College. During all these 
years he has, by great organising ability and untiring 
devotion, contributed in great measure to the success of 
that institution. The high educational ideals he placed 
before himself on entering his duties have borne fruit, 
and no one will say that he has not earned the high 
appreciation so freely bestowed on him. All teachers, 
and especially those who have passed through his 
hands, will wish for him many years of continued 
health to enjoy his well-earned rest. 

With the fortunes of Moray House Dr. Maurice Pater- 
son has for the long period of forty-five years been closely 
identified, and during that time he has fully and amply 
realised all the expectations formed of him. With a 
dignity and lofty devotion to duty he has maintained 
the high character of that college. Perhaps no living 
educationist has inspired more teachers with true and 
lofty ideals and with a thorough sense of their duty 
than Dr. Paterson, and his students in all parts of 
the world will hear with regret of the severance between 
him and the college. The best wishes of all educationists 
will follow him in his retirement. R. D. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


BY R. BRIMLEY JOUNSON. 


Mark Twatn. 


URIOUSLY enough, although laughter may be described 
as the most elementary and the most universal of human 
pleasures, the “sense of humour ” is but rarely a bond of sym- 
pathy. Our ever-varying conceptions of the amusing remain 
a stumbling-block to any oe ow complete understanding 
between men and women; the comedies oF one generation are 
too often obscure or tedious to another; the wit of one nation 
seems vulgarity in the eyes of its neighbour. 

Mark Twain is an American of the Americans, and, for that 
reason, his popularity here is well-nigh unique. Few jesters 
are honoured —out of their own country. His kindliness and 
sincerity have made him universal. en, again, his most 
apparently extravagant burlesques have a meaning, if not a 
moral; and we have the satisfaction of feeling that it is not 
entirely “* waste of time" to read them. The fact is exemplified, 
perhaps as completely as anywhere else, in the one book which 
we are compelled to regret his having written, The Yankee at 
the Court of King Arthur. Mark Twain imagined probably that 
the ideal of chivalry still lingered in England ; he recognised its 
antipathy to democratic principles ; and he exposed, with relent- 
less fidelity, the shibboleth of honour. His eagerness to uphold 
the people and detect hypocrisy in high places destroyed his 
historic sense. For us to-day a very different lesson is needed. 
Commercialism and pushfulness have dimmed the heroic vision, 
and we should do well to revive the dream of the Round Table, 
which, however limited in its application, did actually inspire a 
strenuous creed of self-sacrifice and devotion. 

I see that an attempt has been made in certain quarters to 
score a point in the vexed discussion concerning the distinction 
between the two manners in comedy by references to English 
wit and American humour. But the national characteristics 
cannot be fairly discriminated jin this fashion. They arise from 
deeply-rooted differences in temperament and attitude, them- 
selves dependent on the external conditions of existence, which 
have grown with the people's growth. 

In one sense American humour is less literary than English. 
Tt is largely based on direct observation of men and things, and 
has but a slight flavour of the study. Though scarcely ever cruel 
and unkind, it serves the main moral purpose of comedy with 
deadly precision. It baffles and punishes oil qestsoden. 


Mr. Josern Kwniant. 


The theatres wil! miss a familiar figure through the death of 
that veteran critic, Mr. Joseph Knight. Always kindly, though 
keen, Mr. Knight pursned his own way almost untouched by t 
restless experiments of modernity; and it is improbable that 
even our stately contemporary the Atheneum will quite preserve 
the unique tone of its dramatic criticism. One associates Joseph 
Knight with the spirit of self-help and humble industry which 
struggled for culture among the early Victorians with a patient 
seriousness very foreign to our own age. 


* ALice-FroR-SHort.” 


Another veteran associated with a cult no longer active is 
Mr. De Morgan, whose remarkable Alice-jor-Short recalls the 
sudden popularity of Joseph Vance, itself the first work of a writer 
between sixty and seventy years of age. 

Mr. De Morgan's early days were spent in intimate com- 
munion with the first pre-Raphaelites—the wsthetes of our 
childhood. They have passed from us, and their visions, artistic 
or social, are almost forgotten. But we should remember at 
times the old watchwords, and pause to reflect that we preach 
other gospels to-day, simply because a great part of the older 
gospel has been unconsciously absorbed by the national conscience, 
and has unconsciously formed the national taste. 

Mr. De Morgan’s personal triumph is very closely parallel to 
Du Maurier’s, and their experience is almost unique. Recogni- 
tion, indeed, frequently comes to men in their late prime; but 
it is commonly confronted with much fine work, hitherto un- 
recognised. These two writers began their carcer as novelists 
at an advanced age, and took the world by storm. Alice-jor- 
Short has the same characteristics as Joseph Vance. It is very 
long, very leisurely, and perhaps somewhat garrulous; but the 
singularly old-fashioned sanity and /ul/ness of the picture produces 
a permanent truthfulness to nature that we had been tempted 
to believe was confined to an earlier generation of novelists. Mr. 
De Morgan is not in the fashion. We trust he will turn a deaf 
ear to its dictates, and find time to write more genuine, shrewd, 
and kindly romances. 
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YOUTHS AND MAIDENS IN ART. 


BY HAROLD ARMITAGE, 
Author of * A Life of Greuze,” etc. 


I. 


(mt as they were, both Maes and De Hooch 

owed much to one who was still greater. Maes 
received instruction direct from Rembrandt; and 
though it is not certain that De Hooch was ever in 
Rembrandt’s studio, it is not likely that he could go 
on painting in Holland regardless of the greatest of 
Dutch masters, and without receiving some impetus, 
some inspiration, from the works of one who stands 
amongst the world’s foremost artists. 

As for Rembrandt himself, the father of a family 
and the painter and etcher of innumerable pictures, 
covering a wide range of subjects, it would indeed have 
been remarkable if children had found no place amongst 
his works ; and here, again, it is evident that we have 
children painted by one who loved them, who had 
observed their traits, and could paint them with direct- 
ness and simplicity. 

Whistler once remarked that Rembrandt “saw 
picturesque grandeur and noble dignity in the Jews’ 
quarter of Amsterdam, and lamented not that its 
inhabitants were not Greeks ;”’ and similarly he was 
content to paint the children just as he found them, 
lamenting not that they were not saints or Cupids. 
For instance, in his picture of “ A Girl at a Window,” 
easily accessible at the Dulwich Gallery, we see a 
painting that is so natural that we can believe at once, 
without knowing any details of his life, that the subject 
was a child whom Rembrandt saw in his daily goings 
to and fro in Amsterdam. 

Other artists have painted girls and women leaning 
out of windows, or in similar attitudes, and Greuze’s 
“Le Baiser Jeté” is a memorable example; but 
though these artists have been at some pains to make 
this subject more than usually seductive, one may come 
in the end to a preference for Rembrandt’s simple but 
masterly painting of this sonsie Dutch lassie. 

In “ A Girl at a Window ” the child, who is supposed 
to have been about eight years of age, is painted life 
size; but only half the length of her figure is seen as 
she leans on the stone sill of the window. It is, how- 
ever, a full face view that we have of this daughter of 
Holland. She is dressed very plainly in white, and 
her sole ornament is a gold chain twined round her 
neck and running also amidst her rich, auburn hair. 
Her eyes are dark blue, her cheeks are rosy, her forehead 
full and broad ; and as this engaging picture is painted 
boldly, without any niggling, the general effect is one 
of rich, deep colour, and of extreme simplicity of hand- 
ling. The 5 Sree is no more than a blank wall, 
but it serves its purpose better than if Rembrandt had 
given us a painful, Victorian pre-Raphaelite study of 
bricks and mortar. 

This picture, painted in the year 1645, is particularly 
interesting, because it belongs to Rembrandt’s best 
period as an artist, though to a period when his great 
worldly success had begun to forsake him. Failing 
other sitters, he painted himself; his son Titus; his 
housekeeper, Hendrickje Stoffels; and this unknown 
girl, whom we see not only at Dulwich but at the 
Hermitage Gallery in St. Petersburg and at Stockholm. 

At one time the picture was known as a portrait 
of Rembrandt’s servant-maid, but there does not seem 
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to have been any good reason for altering its original 
name—“ A Girl at a Window.” Indeed, from her 
resemblance to Rembrandt, it may well be that the girl 
was related to him, and therefore, -especially as he 
painted her several times, it needs no great stretch 
of credulity to imagine that she was often in his 
studio, and that he was glad to have her there. 

Born in Leyden in 1606, of parents who were in 
comfortable circumstances, Rembrandt resisted the 
well-meant efforts to make of him a scholar or a lawyer, 
and showed an irresistible desire to be an artist. When 
he was twenty-three years of age he set up his easel 
in Amsterdam, and painted with great rapidity and 
industry. His marriage was happy, and he never 
tired of giving to the world those pleasing pictures 
of his handsome young wife, Saskia Van Ulenburgh, 
the orphan daughter of a Frisian lawyer, who was 
aristocratic, powerful, and wealthy. Indeed, the rapid 





‘**A GIRL aT A WINDOW.” 
(Painting by Rembrandt.) 


pencil sketch of his wife, slight as it is, which is now 
in the Berlin Museum, is one of the most charming 
drawings in the world. 

But if there was this Rembrandt high light in the 
picture of his domestic life, there was the Rembrandt 
deep shade too ; for the children of this marriage died 
in childhood, with the exception of Titus, who lived 
until he was twenty-seven. And poor Saskia did not 
live to see even this one grow up, for she died a year 
after he was born, only thirty years of age, and after 
but eight years of married life. 

Henceforth Rembrandt’s domestic life is obscure, 
and it is not certain whether he married again once 
or twice; but however this may be, two children, of 
whom Rembrandt was the father, survived him, and 
the wife of his son Titus bore a daughter, Titia, whom 
Titus himself did not live to see. Rembrandt was 
present at her baptism, but thirteen days after the 


death of the artist she too died, the last descendant 
of the lovable Saskia Van Ulenburgh. 

Glorious as was his art to the end of his life, his 
remaining years, though not wholly gloomy, had much 
in them to call for pity. In spite of the fortune his 
wife Saskia had brought him, and of the large sums 
he earned by his marvellous genius and industry, his 
carelessness in money matters, and the lavish expen- 
diture which his generous admiration of the work of 
other men caused him to bestow upon art treasures, 
involved him in all the miseries of bankruptcy. His 
home was ravaged, and almost all his goods were sold. 

But through these, and, indeed, through all his 
domestic calamities, he continued to work, and painting 
and etching to the end he died in 1669, one of the world’s 
few supreme artists ; and, as far as a painter may be 
compared with a poet, reminding one sometimes of 
Shakespeare in his outlook upon mankind and upon the 
world, in his profound knowledge of men and women 
and of their springs of action, and in his deep sympathy 
with their miseries, his response to their joys, his in- 
tense interest in the aspect of Nature, together with a 
marvellous power of expressing what he felt and saw. 

In the National Gallery are two portraits of Rem- 
brandt, painted by himself—one when he was about 
thirty-two years of age, and the other when he was 
an old man, a grim picture as full of tragedy in its 
own way and as indicative of mastery of his vehicle 
as Shakespeare’s King Lear. One of these portraits 
speaks of the prosperity and happiness of Rembrandt’s 
early life, of the period when he was full of the hope 
of youth, when he sat with his wine-glass in his hand 
and Saskia on his knee. The other portrait cries 
aloud “ without any mitigation or remorse of voice ” 
of the penury of his old age. The artist has here set 
down—hiding nothing, moderating nothing—all his 
shortcomings and all his unhappiness. In this face 
we see the summed misery of his later life. Before 
the portrait of this battered, sorely-tried old man, who 
has seen his wife and children carried to their graves, 
we think only of all the blows and buffetings he has 
received, and wish, as Lamb wished for Lovel, that 
this “sad, second childhood might have a mother 
still to lay its head upon her lap,” and are glad that 
““the common mother of us all in no long time after 
received him gently into hers.” But we are glad that 


_ this is not the last portrait of himself that he painted ; 


that he lived a few more years to paint one with a 
laugh upon his face. Yet standing before this par- 
ticular picture we may recall once more the lines that 
Thackeray quoted when he wrote of the death of 
George the Third :— 
** Vex not his ghost—oh ! let him pass ; he hates him 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 

Stretch him out longer !” 

If Rembrandt, De Hooch, and Maes have painted 
the children of humble people, Van Dyck, another 
great artist of the same era, and really of the same 
territory—though he is accounted a Fleming and 
they were Dutchmen—has painted the children of 
those who were born to the purple. His birth took 
place at Antwerp in 1599, and his career was short but 
splendid. Not even in his early days had he to struggle 
with poverty. His father was a rich merchant and 
manufacturer ; his mother a lady of refinement, who, 
having artistic proclivities of her own, offered eveiy 
encouragement to those of her gifted son. He spent 
some years as the pupil and assistant of Rubens. 
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When as a young man he went to Genoa, he received 
cordial greetings and commissions from the most ex- 
alted and from the most wealthy. It was the same 
when he settled in London. Though previous visits 
were failures, yet when he came once more, in 1632, 
there was scarcely any favour that the king and his 
court were not ready to bestow. 

His reputation as an artist was European. He was 
handsome and prepossessing, with the manners of an 
aristocrat, and much given to purple and fine linen ; 
and added to the manifold allurements of his personal 
appearance and bearing, there were the brilliance of his 
conversation and the boundless hospitality which he 
dispensed to the highest in the land. It is believed 
that Charles the First, who made him a knight, in- 
tended to build a house specially for him; but mean- 
while he had apartments at Blackfriars, and a summer 
residence at Eltham Palace in Kent. Not only nobles 
flocked to his studio, but the king sometimes went 
down the river in his barge from Whitehall to Black- 
friars to spend an afternoon with the painter; and 
Van Dyck was on the most intimate terms with Straf- 
ford, and painted his portrait oftener than the portrait 





CHILDREN OF CHARLES THE First. 
(Painting by Van Dyck.) 


of any other man except the king, whom he painted 
about thirty-six times. 

Successful as he was, however, and high as were the 
prices he received for his pictures, no income could 
keep pace with his princely magnificence, and he sought 
to increase his income by a vain quest for the phil- 
osopher’s stone. He poured more and more money 
into this adventure, and the impostors thrived as Van 
Dyck became poorer and poorer in health and in pocket. 
“A friend who came from Flanders to visit him at this 
time found him bending over his crucible, pale, emaci- 
ated, and haggard—an old man before his time.” 

Such, then, was the artist who has given us so many 
pictures of youths and maidens, and it is in keeping 
with his character and career that his children should 
be those of kings and lords. 

The children of Charles the First he painted often, 
and the picture we have reproduced is from one of 
the Windsor Van Dycks, though replicas of the same 
work may be found in other galleries. Although ‘the 
grouping is a little too suggestive of the modern phuto- 
graph, each figure, considered separately, illustrates the 


artist’s power to convey that impression of elegance, 
aristocratic birth, and high breeding—the atmosphere 
of a court—so much in keeping with his subjects. Apart, 
too, from their artistic excellence, these pictures of the 
Stuart children have an intense human interest in view 
of subsequent events; and if anything can soften our 
feelings towards the Stuart family, it is the portraits 
Van Dyck painted of them when girls and boys. 

In this particular painting, beginning at the left- 
hand side, we have the charming Princess Mary, six 
years of age, afterwards Princess of Orange, and mother 
of William the Third. Her marriage with the Prince 
of Orange was thus of the greatest significance for this 
country, for it was her son who freed it finally from 
the Stuart yoke. Next to her is James, who became 
the inglorious James the Second, dressed in the clothing 
we now associate with girlhood ; and when we regard his 
after career, it is difficult to realise that he was once like 
this, and like the baby portrayed in the Turin Gallery. 

Then comes Charles, afterwards Charles the Second, 
with his hand on the head of a huge boarhound; and 
Elizabeth, who died when she was fifteen years of age, 
is amusing little Anne, who died when she was four. 
Van Dyck has caught here a trait of childhood in the 
baby’s attempts to clutch the dog’s soft hair. 

When the troubled time of the Civil War came and 
Strafford was beheaded, Van Dyck’s health failed. 
The king, notwithstanding his own troubles, sent his 
physician to attend the artist, and promised £300 if he 
recovered; but Van Dyck died at Blackfriars on Decem- 
ber 9, 1641, at the age of forty-two, and he was buried 
in old St. Paul’s, near to the tomb of John of Gaunt. 

He had married Maria Ruthven, granddaughter of 
the first Earl of Gowrie; and eight days before he 
died was born a daughter, Justiniana, whose grandson 
was George Stepney, the poet of whom Dr. Johnson 
wrote a brief biography. 

(To be continued.) 
THe CoLtour or Lonpon.—It has been reserved for 
a Japanese visitor to give the first full impression of an 
eminently English atmosphere—the colour of London. 
Artists, of course, have long worked under its charm— 
Whistler, perhaps, more successfully than most. But 
M. Yoshio Markino, who did Mr. Tree such good service 
a few years ago, has given us a vision of beauty, inspired 
by glad enthusiasm, which remains for a permanent 
possession. Our old friend the fog is transformed to a 
winter light effect, and from every aspect the unhygienic 
becomes the beautiful. Mr. Loftie, F.S.A., has furnished 
a running commentary of interest, but the artist him- 
self has also fortunately given us a few impressions 
in words. He is “a great admirer of English ladies,” 
and, on the whole, an appreciative observer; but he 
would have those who “cannot understand about 
colour dressed in black and white, which suits every- 
body — furs, too, are charming for everybody; it 
gives some sort of feeling of childish comeliness.” The 
tobacco of the *bus-driver or the policemen “ drives 
out his tears as if he had tasted a tablespoonful of 
mustard ;” and he cannot understand the pit crowd. 
“ People waste whole days,” he says, “from early 
morn till the curtain rises, just only to see one per- 
formance; they spend their most precious time which 
will never come back again in their lives. It arouses 
my astonishment rather than admiration. I am sure I 
could not have such patience in vain. Perhaps the 
English people will live longer than we do.” 
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FIFTY YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL 
LIFE. 
BY ALFRED P. WIRE, HARROW GREEN SCHOOL, 
LEYTONSTONE. ‘ 


be the year 1856 I, then a lad of sixteen years old, 

became a pupil teacher in St. Mary Magdalen 
National School, Colchester. It came about in this 
way. I had recéntly left the Royal Grammar School, 
and knowing I should have to earn my own living, I 
had made up my mind to follow my father’s trade— 
that of watchmaker and jeweller—and help him in his 
business. This, however, was not to be. Just at that 
time the managers of the National schools of the town had 
placed them under the Government, and had appointed 
trained and certificated teachers in order to obtain the 
Government grant. My father had become acquainted 
with one of the new masters, who invited me to become 
a pupil teacher. He pointed out in glowing colours the 
advantages of the position—a short course as pupil 
teacher in his school; regular instruction without 
any expense to parents ; certain wages guaranteed and 
paid direct by the Government; a course of training 
in a college at the expense of the Government ; a pension 
at the end of a reasonable number of years’ service ; and 
further, if I desired it and did well in the annual ex- 
aminations, a transfer to the Civil Service This matter 
was anxiously debated at home. Business was not very 
flourishing ; and as study was my delight, the prospect 
pleased, and I was duly apprenticed in a school of 
about two hundred boys. Several other lads were 
apprenticed at about the same time. We were ex- 
amined by H.M. Inspector in due course, and well 
I remember it. At that examination the inspector 
spoke to us of the advantages of our positions and 
prospects, and in the name of the Government reiterated 
all that had been, told us about pensions, emoluments, 
and transfer to the Civil Service. 

As my education had been superior to that of the 
boys of the National school, I was only required to 
serve three years instead of five. 

There were no assistant teachers in those days. The 
school was worked by master and pupil teachers. The 
scholars were divided into classes, the first being the 
highest. Each class had a pupil teacher, and each of 
us took a class for a month; then all changed, so that 
each teacher took in turn every class. The work went 
on well and the discipline was always good, for the master 
supervised and was always at hand to keep order. If 
a boy became Poses Sar bad, he was expelled ; and 
as there was no compulsory attendance, we did not 
have a lot of undesirables. In fact, the attendance at 
school was purely voluntary. It was, however, carefully 
encouraged by the clergy, who took a lively interest in 
the school. Of course we boys had to attend Sunday 
school and choir, and I quite remember what a kind 
gentleman our reverend manager was, and that we all liked 
to see him come into school. There was no conscience 
clause at that time, and all scholars who attended the 
day school were required to attend the Sunday school. 
If they did not do so, and could give no excuse for 
absence, they were punished with the cane onghe Monday. 

The lessons to the pupil teachers were given before 
breakfast. We met at the schoolmaster’s house at 
6.30 a.m., worked for an hour and a quarter, and then 
went home to breakfast. This arrangement was never 
irksome tome. I was always accustomed to early rising ; 


and when in after years I became headmaster and had 
to instruct pupil teachers, they always came before 
breakfast, and without exception the lads liked the 
arrangement, as they had their evenings free. 

In 1859 I sat for the Queen’s Scholarship Examination, 
and was successful in obtaining a place within the first 
twenty, which entitled me to go to Battersea Training 
College. As my mother was a widow, I thought I would 
try to enter the Civil Service, so as to earn wages at 
once. Upon writing to headquarters I received the 
startling reply that Her Majesty’s Government had 
recently decided that no Queen’s Scholar should enter 
the Civil Service without the permission of some high 
statesman, such as the Prime Minister. The Civil 
Service door being shut, my friends determined that I 
should go to college for two years. The Queen’s Scholar- 
ship was a real scholarship then. There was no entrance 
fee. If students did well, they had each from the 
Government £4 in cash the first year, and £6 in the second 
year, as pocket money. Both these sums were easily 
obtained by diligent students. 

In taking the sécond year’s course in college, the stu- 
dents were allowed, in addition to the ordinary course, 
to take one of three special studies—namely, (1) literature, 
(2) mathematics, (3) chemistry. I chose the last, and 
at the end of my second year (1861) sat at Kensington 
at the special examination, then held for teachers only. 
The examination was stiff. It extended over two days 
of six hours each, and was both practical and theoretical. 
The practical part was done in the laboratory, where a 
given substance had to be analysed. Chemistry having 
been my favourite subject, I easily scored. Nine of us 
sat, and I was the only one who obtained a first-class 
certificate. This was considered an honour to the 
college, and when the news came the students chaired 
me round the college, and I received congratulations 
from principal and tutors. 

I left college at Christmas 1861 without any ap- 
pointment, as I agreed to wait a little while for a posi- 
tion where my studies in chemistry and physics would 
be useful; but nothing turning up in a reasonable 
time, I was obliged to accept a situation as country 
schoolmaster, and found myself head of a National 
school in an Essex village of about six hundred or 
seven hundred people. At that time Mr. Lowe was 
forging his memorable Code of “ payment by results ”— 
a principle very dear to the shopkeeping Englishman, 
but very detrimental to the cause of education. 

My salary then was £45 per annum, with furnished 
lodgings in the schoolhouse free, and to this was added 
an augmentation by the Government of £20 per annum, 
paid annually direct from the Privy Council. As master 
I was allowed to classify as I pleased. There were no 
standards, no curriculum published by the Committee of 
the Privy Council; and as far as my experience goes, 
the education in those days was more elastic, more 
useful, more suitable, and quite as good as that given 
nowadays. Our annual inspection generally passed off 
pleasantly. The inspector was almost always a guest 
of the parson, and grants were earned without any high 
pressure—in fact, the present system of freedom of 
classification and making one’s own syllabus is a return 
to that in vogue in the early ’sixties. Before this there 
had been the Lancasterian or monitorial system and the 
Stowe or collectivé system. Both of these gradually 
gave way to the employment of pupil teachers, and 
then, as time went on and the Act of 1870 came into 
force, to the employment of adult assistants. 
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The country life suited me well. I had plenty of 
leisure time for reading, and I took up the study of 
botany ; but I did not like the Sunday work. To go to 
Sunday school at 9.30 a.m., church at eleven, Sunday 
school again at two, and service in the afternoon or 
evening, at which I was obliged to attend and lead the 
singing, besides being obliged to teach the choir in the 
week—all these I found very irksome; and when it 
appeared that I was expected to stay at the Sunday 
school to dinner, as the church and Sunday-school 
room were one and a half miles from the day school, I 
resolutely refused, and told the parson that a common 
labourer could claim his dinner hour. The first Christ- 
mas I was in this parish there was a party at the 
rectory, and I was invited. Innocently enough I went, 
but “never no more.” It was a servants’ party, where 
I found myvwelf classed with the cook, footman, and 
housemaid. * This did not suit, and I made the parson 
understand I did not like it. Beyond these things, all 
went very well. 

While teacher in this parish I married, and this I 
found to be of great advantage in seeking a master- 
ship, for most of the schools at that time were mixed, 
and it was necessary to have either wife or sister to 
teach needlework. I also determined to seek a better 
place amid a larger population, with the intention 

-or ambition, if it may be so called—of ultimately 
getting into the London district. How different things 
were then to what they are now! The whole kingdom 
was before me, and for the next twelve or fourteen 
years | worked in several villages—the latter part of 
the time in moderately-sized country towns—thereby 
gaining an experience that proved very valuable. Now, 
if a teacher wants promotion, he must wait in his own 
district for it; and there are many teachers who— 
apart, perhaps, from spending two years at college— 
have had no experience outside their own school area ; 
and there are many more who, taking their certificates 
after private study, have been in their own parish all 
their lives. All our educational authorities have closed 
areas now, and, as a rule, experience outside the area 
counts for nothing. 

When I had been out of college ten years the Act of 
1870 came into force. School Boards were formed and 
Board schools erected. Soon after this came the 
“National Union of Teachers,” called at first the 
‘“* National Union of Elementary Teachers.” Of course 
I joined this society at once, with the hope that the 
position and emoluments of the elementary teacher 
would be improved. In some respects I have been 
disappointed. Salaries have certainly been increased, 
and extraneous duties are no longer compulsory; but 
we have a miserable and inequitable pension scheme, 
there is no appeal from wrongful dismissal, we are not 
Civil servants, and the Board of Education has still the 
power of making and unmaking teachers. 

Looking back upon the thirty-seven years which have 
passed since the Act of 1870 came into operation, what 
does one see ? A succession of experiments in education, 
carried on by the Education Department, School Boards, 
education committees, inspectors, and faddists, and the 
last of these doing more mischief than can easily be 
measured. The “ payment by results” system lasted 
for a long while, and still there are some on our com- 
mittees who would like to reinstate it. On the other 
hand, the cry among some teachers of “ no examination 
in any form whatever” is going too far towards the 
other extreme. 


I am often amused when I hear young teachers prais- 
ing the so-called new concessions of the Code, such as 
freedom of classification, making one’s own syllabus, 
etc. These things, as I have we | are only a reversion 
to days of old—days of liberty, when the schoolmaster, 
untrammelled by a vexatious Code of inelastic rules, 
could make his school a good one in his own way. At 
present we have not only a Government Code, but local 
regulations, local scales of salaries, differing under 
each authority, with Government and local inspectors, 
each having their own methods. Some want one thing, 
some want another, many being quite ignorant of the 
real necessities of a child’s life: One inspector tells 
me he will have no dictation at all, and the next one 
orders unseen dictation—both these orders being equally 
absurd. 

The cry of some that we teachers are to mould char- 
acter and teach children how to enjoy life is all very 
well; but the great object of education is to fit children 
for life, and the first duty of a child leaving school is 
to earn his own living. If a man can do this, he will 
find out a way to enjoy himself. 

Education has suffered much from the want of con- 
tinuity on the part of the Government. The continual 
change of Code rules, the frequent giving way to local 
authorities, and now the almost unlimited power over 
educational matters handed over to councils, have had, 
and still have, disastrous effects. When the school I 
am still at was built in 1876-7, the Education Depart- 
ment would allow no classroom to be built larger than 
to accommodate forty children. The then Board asked 
for more when plans were submitted ; but the Depart- 
ment was resolute, and the classrooms during the past 
thirty years have not been altered. The chief authority 
then considered that a class of forty was quite big 
enough for any teacher. What a pity this policy was 
not adhered to! Afterwards the Department gave way 
at, as far as 1 remember, the demand of the Birmingham 


- Board, and now almost everywhere classrooms are built 


for sixty and over. 

Of all the alterations that have taken place within my 
time as teacher, I think the greatest have been in school 
buildings, apparatus for school use, and reading books 
of all kinds ; and here the changes have been universally 
for good. In the parish of Leyton, where I work, the 
schools recently built are palaces compared with those 
of earlier days. Those built in the ‘seventies were 
then considered first-class and up-to-date—and so they 
were. They were furnished well, and the walls were 
covered with maps and diagrams. Now our schools are 
decorated with pictures of,a good class, se that the 
surroundings of the child are better than they were 
thirty and forty years ago. The only fault to be found 
with these buildings is that they are mostly three stories 
high, and little children have to climb up and come 
down long staircases several times in the day. 

As far as my observation goes, our modern public 
elementary schools are superior to those of France and 
Germany, as are also our school books. The various 
English firms vie with each other in putting out books 
that are not to be surpassed in type, paper, binding, 
illustrations, and general get-up. 

When higtorical reading books first became a necessity 
in the elementary schools, those first published to meet 
the demand were crude and in many cases inaccurate— 
in fact, they were mere compilations from unreliable 
sources. Now professors and scholars do not think it 
beneath them to write books for elementary schools. 
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The same may be said of geographical and general 
readers. 

In my early days I had to make my own diagrams 
and apparatus for science and nature teaching. Now 
everything of this kind can be obtained at a reason- 
able price. 

As to the training of pupil teachers in the centre 
system now generally adopted, this may make them 
better scholars, but it is doubtful whether it makes 
them teachers. Teaching is an art that has to be 
learned. A teacher in an elementary school has not 


only to instruct his scholars, but also to maintain order ; 
and these are two quite distinct functions. When I 
was a boy I knew a large boys’ school worked on the 
monitorial system, where the master appointed two 
monitors to each class—one to teach, one to keep 
order. The order monitor would sometimes kick a boy’s 
shins if he did not stand upright and attend, This sort 
of thing is, of course, quite gone out of date, but I am 
sure our system of training teachers and fitting them 
for their work wants overhauling, altering, and im- 
proving. 


The Book-Lover. 


“IN A HOLIDAY MOOD.” 


I HAD conceived a heroic plan for this month’s 

column—nothing less ambitious than the making 
of a literary map of the British Isles, so that my readers 
going to any given part of the country might take 
with them the right books for that district. Then 
it occurred to me that the work has been done by the 
local bookseller, who sees, as a rule, that his patrons 
buy the correct topographical literature, or have, at 
least, the opportunity of doing so. And seeing that the 
literary-minded pilgrim to Cornwall does not usually 
want to read Rob Roy, or the tourist on the Border the 
Hawker ballads, it seemed to me that the making of 
my map would be a work of supererogation—a kind of 
task at which I was never a pronounced success. 

Pursuing the matter further, I began to be possessed 
by a doubt whether it is really a good thing, from an 
imaginative point of view, to read Lorna Doone on the 
edge of Dartmoor, or Dorothy Forster under the shadow 
of the great castle of Bamborough, or David Grieve 
when on tramp in the neighbourhood of Kinder Scout. 
There is so much in the ordinary modern holiday 
which is inimical to romance—the dining-car and its 
polite attendant; the hotel or boarding-house, or, 
worse still, the lodging which may at first sight appear 
to be presided over by a “ real native,” one who might 
have jumped from the pages of Hardy or “Q”; 
the bicycle and the motor-car; the insistent and 
penetrative advertisement; the bill at the end of it 
all, and the journey home; the state of the lawn upon 
arrival. 

The rustic may show me Di Vernon’s gate, but while 
he stands by it the gate is a mere gate—only this and 
nothing more; and possibly, from a utilitarian point 
of view, a disappointment even as a gate. I have 
personally a nervous apprehension of seeing “ dark 
Tintagel by the Cornish sea” in the company of any 
one but Tennyson or Hawker, who are the real “ guides ” 
to the place, and who personally conduct only one at 
a time. Frankly I do not really desire to be shown 
any of the “literary spots,” for I wish to retain as 
many illusions as life will deign to grant me. 

Therefore I will forsake the pursuit of literary topog- 
raphy, and regard the books which have fallen to my 
lot during the past few weeks from another and entirely 
different point of view. The only question shall be, 
Is this a volume for the holiday mood ? 

I take up “Q’s” Poison Island; which Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Company have kindly sent to me. There 


is a chart of “ the island ” in the first part of the book, 
showing that it lies in the Bay of Honduras, which, 
so far as most British holiday-makers are concerned, is 
practically the realm of fancy. ‘So far, then, all is well. 
With his back to the rock and his face to the sea, or 
with his back to a haystack and his face to the hills, 
the reader may anticipate enjoyment, provided always 
that the passage of the years has not aged him, and 
that the problem novel of the day has not spoilt his 
taste for what is manly, brave, and bright in English 
fiction. 

There is a Captain Coffin in the tale. The hero, 
Harry Brooks, is fourteen—delectable age—when his 
adventures begin. Before many pages have been 
turned we are in a street fight, SE the examination 
of “the chart” comes in the sixth chapter. The 
“blood-stained stile” leads to many winding paths 
and devious ways, but we arrive eventually at the 
island, where we have “ a man in black,” a “ scream on 
the cliff,” with “the finding of the treasure” in the 
last chapter but one. 

All the necessary elements are here then. It has 
been done before, of course, but no writer now living 
does it so well as “ Q,” or has done it so well since 
the Tusitala of the Pacific breathed his last in the 
island of Samoa. For here we get not merely adven- 
ture but characterisation, good nervous English, 
reminiscences of wide reading, and all the indefinable 
qualities which distinguish craftsmanship from mere 
job work in English writing. Here, by the way, is the 
parallel to “ Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest” :— 


*“*O, we threw the bodies over, and forth we did stand 
Till the tenth day we sighted what seemed a pleasant land, 
And alongst the Kays of Mortallone.”’ 


Messrs. Nelson send me seven volumes of their new 
library of modern copyright fiction, which is published 
at the marvellous price of sevenpence per volume. 
The series is painting the country red, to descend to a 
vulgarism, as I have lately tested, and this is not sur- 
prising. My seven volumes offer a splendid and varied 
selection. Let me pick and choose. 

Mr. Whiteing’s No. 5 John Street ought to be read 
at the beginning of the holiday for a reason which will 
shortly appear. It is a tale which alternates between 
the slums and Mayfair, with particular reference to the 
slums; and the heroine, Tilda, is unmistakably one 
of the finest figures in modern fiction, both literally 
and metaphorically. The story sets one thinking a 
little ; but, after all, a holiday is the only time when one 
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can indulge in the luxury. Moreover, the thinking 
will possibly lead te a subscription to a Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund as a little help towards a prac- 
tical solution of the social problem of the tale; and 
this is the reason why No. 5 John Street ought to be 
read at the beginning of the holiday. 


From “No. 5 Joun Srreetr” (Nelson’s Library). 


We turn now to Miss Macnaughtan’s bright little 
novel, The Fortune of Christina M‘Nab. Given an 
income of twenty thousand a year, what would you 
do with it? Christina’s ready answer is, “ Buy a lord.” 
And the story tells, in a very entertaining fashion, how 
the Scottish lassie almost succeeded, and failed with 
more honour than success would have brought. The 
little ways of the aristocracy, as described by the 
authoress, have greatly entertained me, and I feel my 
social horizon duly widened. The skipping duchess 
who married the professor seems to have jumped out 
of Alice in Wonderland ; but that is only Miss Mac- 
naughtan’s little way, and duchesses can doubtless be 
found of this diverting kind. It is nice to see them 
at home, for they are all so much the same when seen 
from the press table. A really first-class holiday book ! 
I shall watch my opportunity, and pass it on to the 
critic on the hearth when I want a quiet hour. 

[ take up Robert Elsmere. Mrs. Humphry Ward lives 
the strenuous life in literature, and her work seems at 
first sight far removed from the holiday mood. But apart 
from the serious questions of the famous story there is 
an idyll which runs through part of the book, and which 
has all the charm of early English summer, as described 


by Chaucer and other poets. If Robert and Catherine 
are very seriously engaged in settling matters of the 
mind and soul, Rose and Langham are no less bent 
upon the eternal question of the heart; and if you 
choose, you can read the book more seriously next 
winter. Messrs. Nelson and Sons have taken care that 
the volume will endure with credit even the turmoil of 
a holiday and the journey back to town. 

As a contrast to the serious novel, take the Incom- 
parable Bellairs of Agnes and Egerton Castle, which 
touches life, as it were, with the tips of taper fingers, 
and conducts the problems of existence to the street 
door with a series of courteous bows. Those who have 
a taste for representation of the modish life of the 
eighteenth century, the sparkling dialogue, the fine 
manners, the consistent ignoring of the unpleasant, 
will enjoy this volume to the full. Mr. Austin Dobson 
strikes the correct note in the lines quoted at the be- 
ginning of the book :— 

** Assume that we are friends. Assume 
A common taste for old costume, 
Old pictures, books. Then dream us sitting— 


Us two—in some soft-lighted room. 
* * * * * 


“Silent at first, in time we glow ; 
Discuss “ eclectics ” high and low ; 
Inspect engravings, ’twixt us passing 
The fancies of Derray, MorzEav. 
* . + * * 


* And so we fall to why and how 
The fragile figures smile and bow ; 
Divine at coal the fable under 
Thus grew the ‘ scenes’ that follow now.” 


Then for “Gray Domino,” “ Little Red Heels,” and 
“The Black Lace Mask,” and the rest of it. We have 
wandered far in our time from eighteenth-century 
courtliness, but the change is not all pure gain. 

I have also in Messrs. Nelson’s wonderful series, 
which might have been justly named “ The Book-lover’s 
Library,” Sir Gilbert Parker’s brilliant story of the 
Napoleonic wars, entitled The Battle of the Strong, of 
which the scene is laid chiefly in the island of Jersey, 
and which might therefore be fitly read by a holiday- 
maker inland; Quisanté, Anthony Hope’s study of the 
adventurer in politics; and Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
Marriage of William Ashe. These I hope to read again 
during the coming month. Perhaps my readers will 
go and do likewise. The three books taken together 
offer a pleasing variety. 

Messrs. Bell send me this month three of their Cathe- 
dral Series, which treats of the great churches of our 
land, and now includes some forty odd volumes. One 
of the three deals with the beautiful abbey at Romsey, 
and this volume will doubtless be in great demand 
during the coming summer, owing to the fact that the 
old abbey town is the scene of a historical pageant, 
of which the editor hopes to give some account in 
an early number of the Practical Teacher. The little 
volume deals in an interesting manner with the history 
and architecture of Romsey Abbey, and is very fully 
illustrated with reproductions of photographs repre- 
senting every interesting portion of the old church, 
and showing beauties which but for such a guide as 
this would remain veiled and hidden. If any of my 
readers are due to visit cathedral cities during the 
coming vacation, they ought to ask their booksellers 
for a list of Bell’s Cathedral Series. They will then be 
able to make the most of the visit, both from an edu- 
cational and from an esthetic point of view. 
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CURRENT EVENTS CONNECTED WITH SCHOOL WORK. 





GEOGRAPHY NOTES U?P-T0-DATE. 


BY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 





INDIA-RUBBER. 


T= recent publication of statistics relative to the 

rubber trade has opened our eyes to the enor- 
mous expansion of what 1s fast becoming one of the 
world’s great industries. 
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India—a circumstance which accounts for the familiar 
prefix. Nowadays the full name is singularly in- 
appropriate ; for the original use bears an infinitesimal 
insignificance to the numerous other uses to which the 
raw material has been adapted, while a very small por- 
tion indeed of the world’s production of rubber to-day 
comes from India. In 1823 came the first- great in- 
vention which was to stimulate the demand for rubber. 
In that year Mackintosh invented his waterproof fabric. 
It took some time even then to demonstrate the value 
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| The World's Trade in Indiarubber | 


Now figures are dry enough and useless enough if 
used absolutely ; compare them with other figures— 
that is, use them relatively—and the lessons they teach 
are manifold and obvious. That they are somewhat 
unreliable witnesses will not detract from the value 
of their evidence if we exercise due caution, and accept 
only those which we can check from various sources 
after noting the several circumstances which influence 
them and affect their value. In that department of 
geography now termed “commercial” geography 
(more happily “ applied” or “ economic” geography) 
they are very essential if used in the proper way. 
With this by way of prefatory notice, we shall make 
no apology for dealing somewhat extensively with 
statistics in a brief notice of the commercial geography 
of the rubber trade. 





The Enormous Growth of “* Rubber.” 


Up to a hundred years ago almost the sole use of 
rubber was, as the name indicates, for rubbing out 
pencil marks. At that time most of it came from 
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of the new discovery, or possibly the difficulty of trade 
communication was operating inauspiciously, for even 
in 1830 the United Kingdom imported but twenty-five 
tons of rubber. In 1842-3 Goodyear in America and 
Hancock in England discovered that it could be hard- 
ened by sulphur treatment (“ vulcanising”); while the 
later years of the nineteenth century have witnessed 
the various inventions associated with the bicycle and 
motor-car industries (Dunlop and Michelin pneumatic 
tyres, for instance), and the consequent enormous 
expansion of the rubber trade. It is here that the 
figures may speak for themselves :— 








RvuBBER. 

Wor.LpD Propvction. Britisn Gross Imports. 
BO vcsiins 20,000 tons keidsdanscnees 25 tons 
1900......... 53,000 ,, i tinissuaincel ic 
De senses 68,000 ,, _ are 400 

 , ee 7-8,000 ,, 
1900......25-26,000 ,, 
1906 ..........90,000 ,, 
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Rubber : Countries of Origin and of Destination. 
Where do these 30,000 tons of rubber come from ? 
The diagrammatic sketch map of the world answers 
the question generally, though, as the annexed figure 
shows, nearly one quarter consists of waste rubber 
imported from various European countries. 
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Gross imports of India-rubber into United Kingdom in 
1906 = 30,000 tons. 











The bulk is supplied from three great regions— 
namely, (1) Brazil and Central America, (2) the African 
Tropics, and (3) South-Eastern Asia. It comes to us 
chiefly vid Liverpool, some 50 per cent. from Brazil 
and 10 per cent. from Africa. 
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Manaos (Amazonas Province, Prazil), one of the greatest rubber 
centres in the world. 


(Arrows show movement of trade from the collecting grounds to 
the collecting depéts. ) 


The great Brazilian collecting centres are at Manaos 
and Para. The crude stuff arrives at Manaos in balls 
or pellets, already smoked. There it is cut up into 
small pieces, and exported as “ fina” (well smoked), 
* entrefina "’ (insufficiently smoked), and “ sernamby ” 
(scraps and “ negro-heads”’). Note on the small map 
how useful the rivers are in this movement of trade— 
especially in a railwayless country. From Brazil the 
rubber is sent across sea to such great receiving ports 
as Lisbon, Liverpool, Hamburg, Antwerp, Havre, Bor- 
deaux, and New York. It loses 4 per cent. of its 
weight by evaporation on the voyage—an incidental 
point, by the way, to illustrate the effect of long sea 
voyages on certain commodities, and the need of 
* conditioning houses” in certain trades. 

The chief countries which work up this enormous 
mass of raw material are naturally the great manu- 
facturing countries of the world (see map). Taking 
the total net * import of crude rubber into the United 


The difference between net and groves imports is not always sufficiently 
taken into consideration in comparing statistics. Compare, for instance, the 
British percentage here (23 per cent. of 60,000 tons) with the figures of the 
gross imports given before. Incidentally they show once more how great a 
merchant as well as a manufacturer our country is. It re-exports as much 
rubber as it keeps at home. 


States, the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and 
Belgium as about 60,000 tons, the percentages appear 
as follows :—United States, 48; United Kingdom, 23 ; 
Germany, 18; France, 8; Belgium,3. Thus the United 
States is far ahead of all countries in the consumption 
of the raw material. 


The Sources of Rubber Supply in the Future. 


The interesting geographical question that arises in 
the face of this increased and increasing demand is one 
common to the conditions of a great many other trades 
—corn, coal, timber, etc. Will the supply hold out in 
the countries at present providing the world? Experts 
consider that there is no reason to fear any exhaustion 
of the rubber districts. The variety of “ rubber ” trees 
is very great. In Liberia alone, Sir H. Johnston says, 
there are at least twenty-two different kinds of trees 
which are known to produce rubber, and many more 
are awaiting exploitation. Moreover, governments are 
quite alive to the danger of exhaustion, and are pro- 
mulgating laws designed to stop wastage and indis- 
criminate “ bleeding ”’ of the trees. What will probably 
happen will be a shifting of the cards. The supply of 
the future will be largely “ plantation,” the supply of 
the present is largely “ wild” rubber. In other words, 
those districts which are inaugurating a policy of plant- 
ing rubber trees and of no longer trusting to natural 
supplies will be the great rubber countries of the future. 
Now this policy is at present most lavishly pursued in 
Ceylon, Malaya, and the East—just the region which 
on the world map shows the smallest figures. Ceylon 
began as long ago as 1877, when the experiment of 
planting seeds of Hevea brasiliensis—the best “ Para” 
tubber tree—was tried at Henaratgoda. These seeds 
were sent out from Kew. The experiment was highly 
successful. Within twenty years there were five hun- 
dred trees growing. Now the trees must be legion, 


’ for there are about 100,000 acres planted, and Ceylon 


has become a rubber-exporting colony. True, it is a 
very small export as yet (146 tons in 1906), but as the 
trees come into full bearing the figures will rapidly 
attain important dimensions. As there are another 
70,000 acres in the Malay Peninsula, it is estimated 
that in ten years’ time these two British Colonies 
should alone account for an export trade of some 
25,000 tons. In fact, with far better labour conditions 
in the Orient compared with Central Africa and tropical 
America, it really looks as if the future of rubber means 
the shifting of supremacy from the New World to the 
Old. The danger is—and this applies to all rubber 
states—that some one may invent a substitute, which 
shall do for caoutchouc what chemical dyes have 
practically done for natural dyes—that is, annihilate it. 


CoaL IN SWITZERLAND. 


One is apt to regard the question of “ Coal in Swit- 
zerland” as another form of the famous chapter on 
“Snakes in Ireland.” A recent statement, however, 
by a Ziirich expert, Professor Wehrli, tends to modify 
dogmatism on this well-known defect of Swiss mineral 
economy. The professor asseverates that the total 
coal deposits in the country reach at least 40,000,000 
tons, and that this mass runs in workable condition 
throughout the regions of the Alps and the Jura. At the 
present time all that is being done is represented by the 
work of some hundred miners principally engaged in rais- 
ing from 20,000 to 25,000 tons of anthracite annually 
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from mines near Bern and Freiburg. More than a 
hundred years ago the Simmenthal and various places 
in Canton Valais were explored for coal, which was known 
to exist there. Nothing much ever came from these 
explorations. It is questionable, too, whether anything 
much will come of the latter-day expectations. Forty 
million tons, as a/figure, sounds large ; it really repre- 
sents a trifle more than France produces in a single 

ear, and France is far behind the great coal countries 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, and Ger- 
many. Moreover, in the face of Switzerland’s magnifi- 
cent supply of water-power, especially in this age of 
electricity, we do not think the professor’s discovery 
will revolutionise our geographies. But it is worth re- 
membering. 


THe BruGes-ZEEBRUGGE SuHip CANAL. 


The latest official addition to the Belgian canals has 
been the cause of much festal rejoicings on the part 
of the famous “ City of Bridges.” The formal opening 
took place on March 1 this year, though the canal has 
been in practical use since 1905. The fétes in celebra- 
tion of the opening were arranged for July, and they 
seem to have been organised on quite a medieval scale 
of splendour. Amongst other magnificent displays 
was the famous Duke of Alva’s collection of books 
and works of art relating to the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, originally instituted at Bruges in 1430 by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, as a tribute to 
the city’s supremacy in wool and woollens. This col- 
lection was guarded by twelve halberdiers, and insured 
for a quarter of a million. As a pageant—for we are 
evidently not the only people who believe in pageants 
—the piece de resistance was the reproduction of the 
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tournament of 1468, when Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gundy entered Bruges for the first time and held his 
first “Chapter” of the Order. At that time Bruges 
was one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of all the 
wealthy cities of the Hanseatic League. It had easy 
access to the sea by the Zwyn Channel, an arm of the 
sea which, aided by canal works, reached right up to 
the city, and its own natural harbour was thronged 
with the argosies of Venice and Genoa. But it was 
nearing its fall. This, in the first place, was owing to a 
simple but all-powerful geographical cause. The Zwyn 
began to silt up. To counterbalance matters Dramme 
was built three miles nearer to the sea. But the silting 
process continued, and by the fifteenth century the 
Zwyn became quite unnavigable. Political troubles 
intervened and induced neglect of ordinary precautions. 
Bruges incurred the hostility of the House of Hapsburg, 
and trade left it for Antwerp. Finally, in the succeeding 


century the town was ruined by the awful massacres 
of this self-same Alva whose collections are being ad- 
mired to-day by possibly the descendants of his victims! 


From a city of 200,000 people in the fourteenth century 
Bruges has declined to one of 50,000 in the twentieth— 
50,000! just the number of weavers alone in Bruges 
when, a hundred years before Beauvais or the Gobelins, 
it was famous for its wonderful tapestries. 

The new canal is expected to bring back some measure 
of the city’s ancient mereantile glory. Not that Bruges 
is not well supplied with canals already—it has water 
communication with Ostend, Ghent, and Sluis—but 
they are all too small for ships of a modern growth. 
So its citizens about thirty years ago decided to pro- 
gress with the times, and build themselves an up-to-date 
ship canal. In 1877 they proposed to connect with 
Heyst. The proposal seems to have led to much dis- 
cussion, for the bill was not passed until 1895. It was 
then that Zeebrugge (“ Bruges-on-the-Sea”’) was sub- 
stituted for Heyst, and operations began on three great 
works—namely, an outer port at Zeebrugge, an inner 

ort at Bruges, and a ship canal to connect the two. 
t is interesting to compare some of the measurements 
of this third work with those of some famous existing 
ship canals :— 














ie 
| Bruges............ | 73. | 2390 | 265 | 8 
| Manchester.......| 120 | 175-230 26 | 354 
[CONMGr om | 108 | 240-420| 98 | 90 
| Corinth.........| 72 | 100 | om |< 
| Kaiser-Wilhelm.| 72 | 190-219 29) | 61} 


Its supporters are sanguine of success, and they 
appear to have good reasons. The only two rivals 
of Zeebrugge-Bruges will be Ostend, and, of course, 
Antwerp. Ostend harbour is difficult on account of 
sandbanks ; Antwerp is fifty miles from the sea, on a 
river which is in constant need of dredging, and which, 
moreover, has a mouth entirely in the hands of a for- 
eign country (Holland). Bruges will be brought within 
eight or nine miles of the sea, with a port entirely 
Belgian, and, owing to certain jetty works which are 
designed to make use of the scouring qualities of the 
coast currents, quite independent of the dredger. 

Finally, the geographical position of Bruges, espe- 
cially with relation to the British Isles and the rest 
of the Continent, should make success certain. It 
stands on the great express railway routes, and Zee- 
brugge is already served by at least one fine set of 
steamers—those of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway from Hull—which alone carried eight thousand 
passengers across in 1906. The future progress of the 
canal should, at all events, be interesting, even though 
it takes some years to transform the Bruges of to-day 
into the Bruges of the Golden Fleece. 


Race PuysiQue. 

We are accustomed to regard the British (using the 
adjective in its insular sense) breed of men, as of cattle, 
the best: in the world, and in our patriotic schoolbooks 
this fact is always insisted upon as one of the many 
causes which have made Great Britain what it is 
namely, one of the first and foremost nations of the 
world. There appears to be some up-to-date geography, 
not to say food for reflection, in the following bare 
statements of fact :— 
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THe Wine War IN FRANCE. 


There has been something of the nature of civil war 
in the vineyard districts of the South of France during 
the month of June. For some years past there has 
been a great increase in the number of vineyards culti- 
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Rowing. Grand Challenge Cup, Henley, 1907. Belgium. 

Golf. Open Championship, 1907 ..........00000000+ France. 

Wrestling. The greatest wrestler, 1907 .......... Russia. 

Boxing. The greatest boxers, 1907 ................ America. 

: United Kingdom. 
Cricket. The greatest cricketers, 1907 ........... « Australia. 
South Africa. 
Tennis. Amateur Championship, 1907 .......... America. 


Lawn Tennis. Amateur Championship, 1907. New Zealand. 
Football (Rugby). The finest players, 1906-7. New Zealand. 


Really, the two last items seem to suggest the near 
approach of Macaulay’s New Zealander after all! On 
the other hand, if this internationalism of sport ex- 
pands, will it not do more good to the cause of peace, 
as a writer in Country Life pertinently asks, than ten 
thousand Hague Conferences ? 





CURRENT EVENTS CONNECTED WITH 
HISTORY. 


BY E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, WISTONS SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 


Tue DissoLuTION oF THE Duma. 


( N June 16 the second Russian Duma was dissolved 

by the Tsar on the score that “‘a considerable 
section of it had failed to justify the expectations of 
the Government.” 

A study of the Imperial manifesto which stated the 
reasons for the dissolution at length, only serves to 
show that long years must elapse before the Russian 
Parliament can hope to work smoothly in a land in 
which absolute rule has eaten into the very heart of 
the country. The Tsar and the Government expect 
the Duma to be their “instrument of government,” 
as Cromwell would have called it. The nation, on the 
other hand, unused to representation, no doubt goes 
much too far in demanding revolutionary measures. 
Neither will meet the other half way, nor is anywhere 
to be found that tact and tolerance which alone could 
Lave oiled the wheels. 

The whole situation reminds us irresistibly of that 
period of “strained relations” between the Stuarts 
and their Parliaments which preceded the Civil War. 

Then, too, after the long Tudor dictatorship a strong 
representative Parliament was almost a novelty in 
England; and having no immediate precedents—no 
background to rest against—it naturally went too far 
in its efforts at self-assertion and reform. The king 
and his advisers, on the other hand, insisted on using 
the weapons of absolutism and “ divine right” at a 
time when such ideas were completely out of date. 

Sven the Tsar’s demand for the arrest of the fifty- 
five members of the Social Democratic party suspected 
of complicity in a plot against the Government finds 
its parallel in the ill-judged attempt of Charles the 
First to arrest the five members for treason in 1641. 

Lastly, the futile attempt to crush the Opposition 
party by frequent dissolutions of Parliament, which 
— so fatal to the Stuarts, seems to be also the 
avourite method of the: Tsar. 

Meantime the discontent in the country is being 
met by the addition of many troops in each garrison 
of the most disaffected districts, especially in Warsaw 
and Odessa. 

In a country less hopelessly disunited than Russia, 
one might expect matters to end, as they did with us 
under similar conditions, in a great civil war. 


vated, mostly by peasant proprietors, with no corre- 
sponding increase in the demand for wine. Beer is 
taking the place of vin ordinaire to a great extent: 
and as the latter will not usually bear exportation, home 
trade is the only possible thing for it. 

The indignation of the vine growers against the Gov- 
ernment has been aroused in consequence of the belief 
that there is a large industry in chemically-prepared 
wine made from sugar, deta etc., which is permitted 
by the Government, in spite of “ adulteration ” laws. 

The matter is complicated by the fact that, owing 
to the phylloxera pest which devastated Southern 
France twenty years ago, the wine industry would 
have been lost altogether if the making of th's “ chem- 
ical” wine had not been encouraged by the Govern- 
ment, who reduced the duties on the dried raisins, 
sugar, etc., of which it was made. But now the com- 
plaint is that, in spite of the reinstitution of these 
taxes, there is no market for the pure product of the 


rape. 

. Under the leadership of four or five determined men, 
the vineyard owners of the Montpellier district set on 
foot a revolt to compel the Government to remedy 
their grievances. But an interview of their leader 
with the Premier led to nothing, nor can one see much 
point in the prompt resignation of the member repre- 
senting the aggrieved district because the question 
was not permitted to come up for discussion in the 
House. here was, however, a strong feeling on the 
side of the peasants ; for when the Government sent 
troops to the disaffected districts, some of the regi- 
ments mutinied and joined the rebels. 

A display of force, the arrest of the leaders, and the 
Premier's visit to Montpellier have probably seen the 
end of the revolt. 

The real secret of the trouble is, in all likelihood, over- 
production ; but one must remember that a vineyard 
cannot be “ shut down ” like a mill, nor its crop changed 
without great expense and trouble. 


Visit oF THE Kine or Siam. 


Another of our royal visitors during the month of 
June was the King of Siam, who must feel himself quite 
at home here, for he was at Sandhurst in an English 
regiment for a time, and spent a year at Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

The king has ruled Siam now for ten years, and has 
earned the name of a successful soldier by the way in 
which he repelled the Burmese invasion. But his best 
title to honour is the way in which he has dealt with 
the slavery question in Siam. 

In the time of his father, who began to reign in 1867, 
there were two forms of slavery in the country, accord- 
ing as to whether the slaves were captives made in 
war and their descendants, or insolvent debtors. King 
Chulalonkorn, however, decreed at his accession that in 
future no one could be born a slave, and no one could 
become one through capture or insolvency. Thus, 
without any such dislocation of society as took place 
in America on the emancipation of slaves, the whole 
system of slavery will gradually die out. 

In 1883, again, when he realised the deadly effects 
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upon his people of “ civilised water,” as the Siamese - 


call whisky, and other forms of alcohol, he managed 
to get England and seven other European Powers to 
agree to the levying of a heavy duty upon it, and so 
prevent it from coming easily and cheaply into the 
hands of the people. 

Education is very popular in the country, and re- 
ceived a great impetus from the late king, who had 
English tutors and governesses for his household, and 
set the fashion of English education. Many of the 
upper-class inhabitants send their sons to England, 
and many of these stay here as doctors, lawyers, or 
officers in the army. 

France, with her Colonial possessions in Indo-China, 
is a dangerous neighbour to Siam, and in 1893 she 
annexed a large part of the southern territory twice 
the size of Great Britain and Ireland. Quite recently, 
however, a treaty between the two countries has been 
arranged, whereby part of this is to be given back in 
return for the cession of another slice somewhere else. 


Tue ENvoy From PErRsIA. 


Among the great envoys visiting England this year 
is his Exeellency Mirza Hassan Khan, the Envoy- 
Extraordinary of the Shah-in-Shah, or King of Kings 
of Persia. 

Although in these days of posts and telegraphs all 
the sovereigns of Europe were aware of the death of 
the late Shah last January within a few hours of the 
event, not one of them is supposed to be aware of it 
until he has been officially informed by the envoy, 
who is travelling for that purpose. 

Mirza Hassan Khan has already visited the Emperor 
Nicholas at St. Petersburg, and on leaving this country 
went on to Paris to inform the President of the French 
Republic. 

Thus was the news carried from court to court in 
the days of Cyrus and Belshazzar ! 


Optum TRAPFIC IN CHINA. 


A vigorous effort, supplemented by an imperial 
decree, 1s being made in China to abolish the practice 
of opium-smoking. Government officials have been 
given three months in which to cure themselves of the 
habit ; if unsuccessful, they will be dismissed. 

This step in the right direction means a real sacrifice 
for the Government, since the revenue depends largely 
upon the poppy cultivation and production of opium, 
and it will be long before the industry can be transferred 
and other crops raised. 

It is, of course, largely the influence and example of 
Japan which has brought home to China the deadly 
effects of the drug on the character and habits of the 
people. The missions of the country have long seen 
it to have been the great cause of Chinese degradation, 
and are much encouraged by the apparently unani- 
mous and now active movement against it by those in 
authority. 

Englishmen ought to be especially interested in this 
measure of reform, since, to our shame be it said, it 
was the determination of English merchants to force 
the mandarins of Canton, against their will, to take 
their cargoes of the deadly drug that caused the opium 
war in 1839-41. The treaty which ended this war 
save us Hong-Kong, one of the most useful ports of 
our Empire ; but of our share in the opium traffic of 
the East we have certainly no right to be proud. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL NOTES. 


BY J. HART-SMITH, A.R.C.SC., F.1.C., BATTERSEA 
POLYTECHNIC, 


AERIAL LOCOMOTION. 


HE problem of travelling in the air has, during the 

last fifteen years or so, been gradually approached 

from a different point of view. The balloon has now 

taken second place, and more attention is being directed 

to machines of the heavier-than-air type, although 

Santos-Dumont’s latest machine appears to be a com- 
bination of the two types. 

Until the last few years the most prominent experi- 
menters were Sir Hiram Maxim in England and Mr. 
Langley in America: Maxim’s large machine weighed 
8,000 Ibs., and was propelled through the air by a steam- 
engine of 360 n.p. For trial purposes the machine ran 
on rails, and was prevented from rising by rollers bear- 
ing against overhead wires. A speed of thirty-six miles 
per hour was obtained, but actual flight was not at- 
tempted. The engine, one of the screws,.and part of 
the framework are now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

About the same time Langley in America had con- 
structed an aeroplane that, although small, and not 
carrying a passenger, yet succeeded in making two 
flights of half-a-mile and three-quarters of a mile respec- 
tively. This was in June 1896, and, with the excep- 
tion of the more or less mysterious flight of the brothers 
Wright, still holds the record. 

The chief difficulty is to ensure perfect balancing of 
the machine. A novice in cycling, who might be able 
to ride his machine over level ground, would fall 
if he tried to ride over ground full of ruts. The 
air may be compared to uneven ground, for it is not 
still, but subject to currents and eddies in all direc- 
tions. A bird instinctively meets an unexpected eddy 
affecting one wing by an_ immediate compensating 
movement; but it has apparently been found impos- 
sible to construct a machine having such compensating 
action. 

Dr. Graham Bell has recently published the results 
of his experiments. He divides the experiments into 
three stages—the kite stage, the motor-boat stage, 
and the free flying-machine rising from the boat on 
the water. The first stage is complete, and it appears 
that a distinct advance has been made. Dr. Bell’s 
kite is composed of a number of small cells, each having 
the form of a regular tetrahedron. These possess in a 
remarkable degree the properties of strength and light- 
ness, and the combination of cells possesses the same 
property. Only two faces of each tetrahedron are 
covered with kite material, the result being that wind 
passes through the structure. So far the box kite has 
been the most stable; but experiments show that a 
squall that causes a box kite to sway to an extent that 
would be very dangerous in a structure of large size 
forming part of a flying machine, only caused the tetra- 
hedron-celled kite to shiver. It is suggested that this 
is due to the porous nature of the structure, which 
permits the squall to pass right through between the 
covered triangles, and lifting the other side of the kite 
as well as the side first struck, causes the blow to be 
counterbalanced before the kite has had time to upset; 
Dr. Bell is now engaged on the next two stages of his 
programme. 
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INCANDESCENT GAs MANTLES. 


Twenty years ago Auer von Welsbach invented the 
modern incandescent mantle. At the time he was 
engaged in the study of the rare earths, and his first 
mantles were composed of zirconia and yttria. He 
found, however, that mantles composed of thoria were 
better, but that if pure thoria is used very little light is 
obtained. He found also that if a small quantity of ceria 
were mixed with the thoria a mantle giving good illumi- 
nation was obtained. The theory of the incandescent 
mantle is still the subject of much discussion. Accord- 
ing to one view, the temperature of the flame of the 
bunsen burner is too low to enable a mantle to give 
the light it. does, and the mantle must be at a higher 
temperatuye than the flame. The ceria is said to oscil- 
late between two states of oxidation, acting as a cata- 
lytic agent, and so increasing the rate of combustion, 
and hence producing a higher temperature. 

The other theory assumes that the light depends on 
the emissivity of the mantle and its temperature. The 
mantle being heated only by the flame, must be at a 
lower temperature than the flame; and in order that 
it may obtain as much heat as possible, the threads of 
the mantle are made very fine, so that the flame can 
rush through the meshes. The hot gas should be in 
brisk movement through the mantle, and by using a 
special draught arrangement, known as the intensive 
system, about twice the light per cubic foot of gas can 
be obtained. If the emissivity of the mantle be low— 
that is, if the mantle be quite white—a high temperature 
is obtained, but very little light is given out. On in- 
creasing the emissivity the light is increased, and the 
total radiation increases, more heat is taken from the 
flame, the mantle is cooler, and hence radiates more of 
the energy as heat and less as iight, so the mantle gets 
redder and gives less light. This is what happens in 
practice when any coloured oxide is added to the thoria. 
Since ceria is white, it has been stated that adding it 
to the thoria cannot increase the radiation; but ceria 
is white only when cold. If a mantle be strongly 
illuminated by the light from an electric arc, and its 
image thrown on a screen, it looks quite white; if 
now the gas be lit, the mantle, instead of becoming 
brighter, at once becomes dull. 

One advantage of electric lighting over gas lighting 
is that merely moving the switch causes the lamp to 
become incandescent. For some time now the by- 
pass has been in fairly general use for incandescent 
gas lamps, but it is subject to the defect that if the 
gas be turned off at the main the by-pass light is 
extinguished, and when the gas is turned on again an 
escape takes place; also the cost of the gas burnt, 
about one penny per month, has to be considered. If 
an alloy of cerium and iron be scraped it gives off sparks, 
and a burner has been designed in which the act of 
turning on the gas scrapes a wheel made of this alloy, 
thus causing a spark which lights the gas. 
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LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


BY E. P. DOUGHTY, M.A., GROCERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOL, 
HACKNEY DOWNS. 


8 fee a uniform pronunciation of Latin in these 
islands is desirable, indeed necessary, has long 
been admitted. Individual preferences and provincial 
peculiarities have reduced Latin pronunciation to a 
disheartening muddle. The muddle was increased 
about the time of the Franco-Prussian war by an effort 
to institute a system of greater accuracy. This new 
development, though at first sight tending to increase 
the confusion, has in the end rendered a settlement 
inevitable. For now we are confronted with the neces- 
sity, not of making an individual choice among insular 
varieties, but of deciding whether we shall be the sport 
of caprice and callous inaccuracy, or accept the aid of 
a system that is logical, suggestive, and well substanti- 
ated. The answer is speedier than the question. Thus 
in the last few years there has been a steady progress 
towards the spread of the reformed pronunciation. 

In December 1901 the Modern Languages Association 
voted unanimously in favour of reform, and soon after 
the Assistant - Masters’ Association added its support. 
In 1905 the Classical Association appointed a committee 
to consider the question ; and, later in the same year, the 
Oxford and Cambridge Philological Societies prepared 
a joint scheme, which was adopted in 1906 by the 
Classical Association, and ushered into the world of 
practical teaching by a unanimous vote of the Assistant- 
Masters’ Association and a large majority at the Head- 
masters’ Conference. As a fitting climax we have a 
Board of Education circular, which, with the wordiness 
of a board, if not with the wisdom of an educationist, 
emphasises the desirable by examples of the undesirable 
pronunciation. 

There are several pamphlets dealing with the re- 
formed pronunciation. Among them may be men- 
tioned Pronunciation of Latin in the Augustan Period 
(Cambridge Philological Society, price 3d.); Arnold 
and Conway’s Restored Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin (Cambridge University Press, 1s.); and Post- 
gate’s How to Pronounce Latin (Bell and Sons, ls.). 
J. M. Dent and Company also have reprinted from their 
First Latin Book the sections on pronunciation and 
phonetic transcript in a pamphlet called The Roman 
Pronunciation of ce price 6a. 

A teacher’s duty is to teach the main outlines of pro- 
nunciation. Subtleties of scholarship he will rightly 
abandon in order to secure consistency in all schools. 
It is our object, then, in this paper to arrive at a work- 
ing minimum, 

We cannot expect to determine certainly the exact 
shades of pronunciation, but we have enough evidence 
to show us in w 1 “ areas,” as Professor Postgate calls 
them, we may place the sounds represented by the 
symbols of the ns alphabet. And many doubtful 
points of the new scheme, though considerable from a 
scientific standpoint, will in practical teaching prove 
inconsiderable. 

Let us consider the vowels first. Here we shall find 
modern French a useful aid. The values of Latin 
vowels, if represented am Ss — will: be as 
fallows : , = 665 3 = = > an ” 
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slurring an unaccented vowel. The main rules of 
accentuation are that dissyllables were accented on 
the penult, polysyllables on the penult if it was long, 
on the antepenult if the penult was short. The Latin 
accent was both a pitch and a stress accent, but the 
stress was not so forcible as in English. Thus dé must 
be clearly pronounced as a dissyllable, the final “a” of 
gloria must be given its due value as much as the final 
““a:” of gloria, and the “e:” of monebémus must not 
be shortened. 

The difference between short and long vowels must not 
be confused with the difference between long and short 
syllables. When a vowel is followed by two consonants 
its quantity is known to us only in a few cases. - Vowels 
were long (a) before ns, nf, gn; (b) when a g became c 
before ¢ or s ; (c) when they were naturally long, as in 
scriptus from scribo. In other cases we must be con- 
tent to make the vowel short. 

The diphthongs are best reproduced by combining 
the sounds of the component vowels. Thus @ is “ae,’ 
au “au,” @ “oe,” et “ e,” eu “ ew,” ui “ui.” Toavoid 
confusion of qui and cut, Professor Postgate recommends 
that cui be pronounced “ ku-i,” and gua “ kwi.” 

Now we will turn to the consonants. Among the 
plosives, p, t, c (breathed), b, d, g (voiced), ¢, c, g are always 
to be pronounced hard; and probably in Latin, as in 
the modern Romance languages, ¢ and d were more 
strictly dental than they are in English. Before s 
(for example, urbs) b was naturally pronounced as p. 

The aspirates ph, th, ch in words borrowed from the 
Greek are to be pronounced as 7, t, c, followed by a sound 
like that of the English h. The original Greek sounds 
were gradually replaced by the fricative sounds which 
are found in modern European languages. But Pro- 
fessor Conway sums up a considerable amount of evi- 
dence thus: “ At 450 B.c., at Athens, ¢ = p +- h, and 
so in educated speech down to at least 150 B.c., and in 
the teaching of Atticist grammarians at Rome for an- 
other two or three centuries.” 

Some of the continuous consonants call for special 
care. The English r is very weak, and often entirely 
inaudible ; the Latin r must be strongly trilled, especially 
at the end of words. In the endings er, ir, ur the vowel 
sounds must be carefully distinguished and the r rolled 
vigorously. S in Latin is always the breathed sound. 

The consonantal sounds of i (= “j”) and u(= ““w”) 
could not have been so far removed from the vowel 
sounds as are our j and v. This is shown by such 
alternatives as neu and neue, by Horace’s scanning 
sida, and by the disappearance of u in ama(ue)ram, etc. 

The treatment of m isa problem. We have to account 
for the elision of a preceding vowel when the next word 
begins with a vowel, and also for the fact that the 
syllable ending in m was counted long if the next word 
began with a consonant. It seems. likely that when 
the next word began with a vowel, the vowel before 
the m was nasalised; and this nasal vowel could be 
elided like any other. How m was pronounced before 
a consonant is doubtful. The lengthening of the 
syllable in this case suggests that m remained con- 
sonantal. Probably assimilation took place—for ex- 
ample, quamquam or quanquam, pronounced “ quang- 
quam.” For class purposes, perhaps, it will be enough 
to pronounce m as in English, only somewhat more 
lightly at the end of a word. 

In the pronunciation of doubled consonants also some 
little cafe is required. In such words as vac-ca, il-lo, a 
distinct pause should be made between the two con- 
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sonants. This will assist the differentiation of man-nus 
from ma-nus, etc. In ma-nus we must divide the 
syllables as printed to avoid turning the single consonant 
into a double one. 

A point which has been touched upon in the remarks 
concerning the final m is worthy of some further con- 
sideration. This is the question as to how far sounds 
were modified in continuous discourse. The settlement 
of the question is, of course, somewhat speculative. 
Examples will be found in the phonetic transcript 
appended to Professor Postgate’s pamphlet and Dent's 
First Latin Book. These modifications are the natural 
outcome of flowing pronunciation. In compound words 
we can at once observe the assimilation. For example, 
adtineo we can pronounce “attineo.” Further modifica- 
tions can well be left till the pupils have attained facility 
in the speaking of Latin; then, indeed, such develop- 
ments will occur almost without conscious effort. 

For success in the reform of Latin pronunciation we 
must have texts with the quantities marked, and, per- 
sonally, the writer would vote for texts in which the 
symbol v is as courageously discarded as the symbol }. 

The scheme of pronunciation here discussed naturally 
demands a greater expenditure of time than the crude 


“methods of barbarism. But the task is made lighter 


now that increased attention to the science of speech 
marks the teaching of modern tongues, thus sweetly 
ancillary to the study of classical languages. 

The advantages of the reform are very great. The 
student will really appreciate rhythm in verse and 
prose; he will approach quantities with a mind un- 
prejudiced by English associations ; and he will realise 
that the phenomena of Latin orthography do not arise 
from an indiscriminate cancelling of letters, but are a 
reasonable representation of actual sound-changes. 

The experience thus gained will have a wide usefulness. 
Practice in the economy of sounds will correct careless 
utterance of English. (This point has been well brought 
out by Mr. Paton.) Modern Romance languages and 
Latin will advance amicably together. The path by 
which Latin words have come into the English vocabulary 
will be presented more completely. Nor will the re- 
formed pronunciation effect any severance of the Latin 
parent from its English descendant. For the similarity 
of spelling will sufficiently suggest the connection, and 
there is no reason why the change of pronunciation 
should be hidden—there are reasons why it should not 
be hidden. 

One headmaster, opposing the scheme, is reported to 
have said that Latin was purely an educational sub- 
ject, used for training the mental faculties. Can this 
have been meant as an argument against the reform ¢ 

Dr. Gow is reported to have said that the uniformity 
which the scheme would establish would be an insular, 
not a universal, uniformity ; for with the changed pro- 
nunciation the Englishman was not likely to be under- 
stood on the Continent any better than he is to-day. 
Dr. Postgate writes: “‘ The adoption of the reform will 
make the Englishman’s pronunciation of Latin intelli- 
gible to the Continental, and the Continental’s to the 
Englishman ;” and he adds a personal anecdote in 
support of his statement. The disputes of the gods 
are themes for Homer. It will be something to attain 
to insular uniformity ; and then, perhaps, we shall be 
able to do more than long for the restoration of Latin 
to the position which it held when European scholars 
wandered from university to university, esteeming and 
exercising the ius ubique docendi, 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE THROUGH 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 


BY ALBERT E. ROBERTS, M.A., LONDON DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 

AT the present transitional epoch in the history of 
4 education, when classics no longer have the 
monopoly of culture, we would do well to consider the 
advisability of substituting for study, as an essential 
part of the English syllabus, the masterpieces of classi- 
cal literature as translated into the vernacular. 

Milton, some three centuries ago, complained that 
“we do amiss to spend seven or eight years in scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek as might 
be learned otherwise easily in one year.” His remarks 
are as true to-day as ever they were. Literary apprecia- 
tion of the classics by a study of the classical languages 
is scarcely attainable in the modern type of secondary 
school. Moreover, even in the best public schools, if 
we except the class which has prematurely specialised 
for university classical scholarships, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the ordinary boy appreciates the 
classics. 

He may know something of the language ; he may even 
compose tolerable Latin and Greek prose or make Latin 
elegiacs or Greek iambics more or less mechanically ; 
but the gate to literature has been locked by the very 
key that should have opened it—the study of language. 
Little is known of Latin and Greek life and thought. 
This is no matter for surprise. The content of the 
thought has been neglected in order that the form may 
be studied. We as teachers would be very loath to lose 
the good influence of classical thought. 

We know how it permeates every branch of our own 
literature ; we know how deeply it has left its impress 
on various phases of modern life. We claim, therefore, 
that these classical writings shall not be set aside for the 
small minority of the nation, the favoured few, but that 
they shall, as the bed-rock of our literature, find their 
true recognition by having a definite place assigned to 
them in our English syllabus. The great classical 
writers have nearly all been rendered in the mother 
tongue by master hands, and so we can place the boy 
in touch with the refining influence of Latin and Greek 
thought through the medium of these literary trans- 
lations. 

Let me take one concrete instance. Spend a month, 
two hours a week, over Sir George Young’s translation 
of Sophocles’ Ajaz (“ Everyman’s Library,” Is.), as the 
writer has done, with one of your classes in English, 
and compare the result with a year’s work reading the 
same play in Greek. When the play is read in one 
month, the interest is intensified ; it is dissipated if the 
study extends over twelve. 

How shall we deal with the play ? It may be neces- 
sary to give one or two preliminary lessons on the Greek 
theatre, the religious aspect of the Greek drama, and 
the story of the /liad. This done, the pupils should 
read the play privately at home. A classical dictionary 
is all they require besides the text. Then an outline of 
the contents should be given in class by one or two of 
the students; the more difficult speeches—for example, 
Ajax’s farewell speech, and Agamemnon’s speech in 
the quarrel scene with Teucer—should be more thor- 
oughly dwelt upon. After this lessons might be given 
on the construction of the play—its arbitrary division 
into five acts, the religious purpose of the drama, and 
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its dramatic unity. The chief characters can then be 
examined, points of contrast noted, comparisons drawn 
between Sophocles’ characters and Shakespeare’s—for 
example, Teucer and Falconbridge in King John, if the 
latter play is known. The pupils can, if they have 
studied Julius Cesar, compare the Greek and English 
plays from the point of view of structure. The re- 
semblance in the dénouwement can also be examined. 

One or two of these points may form the subject for 
the fortnightly essay. Some of them perhaps may be 
thrashed out at the meeting of the literary society. 
Whatever the method adopted, all this discussion will 
be thoroughly enjoyed by the students, who may per- 
haps with advantage be permitted to read the play 
aloud in class, taking the several parts—one Ajax, an- 
other Ulysses, and so on. On some future occasion the 
dramatic society of the school may effect a surprise by 
an attempt at dramatisation. 

As there may be some difficulty in obtaining suitable 
literary translations at a reasonably low price, a few 
suggestions on the subject may be of some value. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray’s translations of Euripides’ The 
Trojan Women, Electra, Bacche, and Hippolytus are all 
available for school use, published, as they are, by G. 
Allen at one shilling. Attention may be drawn to J. 
8S. Blackie’s translation of Aschylus, Sir George Young’s 
Sophocles and Euripides (2 vols.) in the ‘“‘ Everyman’s 
Library” (1s. each) ; to Chapman’s Jliad and Odyssey in 
Routledge’s “ Universal Library” (1s. each) ; to Tully’s 
Offices, Plutarch’s Lives (10 vols.), Thucydides’ Pelopon- 
nesian War, Plato’s Republic, and Horace’s Odes, Satires, 
and Epistles in Dent’s ‘“‘ Temple Classics” (1s. 6d. each). 

The reader will doubtless be able to add to this list 
for himself. Unfortunately, it is sometimes impossible 
to find what we want. We cannot expect in the 
translation to have a facsimile exactly corresponding to 
the original ; but we can expect literary and pure Eng- 
lish, whether prose or poetry, however impossible it 1s 
to preserve all the beauties of the original. I have 
been in need of a suitable translation of Virgil’s Aneid. 
Dryden’s I naturally reject. Conington’s verse transla- 
tion, however estimable, is by virtue of its price beyond 
the reach of schoolboys. Mackail’s translation ranks 
with Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey and Leaf, Lang, and 
Myers’ Jliad ; but, like them, it is in prose, and the price 
is prohibitive. I do not want a prose version, because 
I believe that where the original is in verse the transla- 
tion should be in verse, or else we cannot “ faithfully 
represent the matter, manner, and spirit of the original,” 

Young’s verse translation of Sophocles has many 
faults, no doubt, but it is a far greater dynamic than 
Jebb’s prose version. It is more likely to strike a sym- 
pathetic chord in the pupil’s heart. The “ Temple Clas- 
sics” edition of the 4neid, I feel, is un-Virgilian. In 
such a case, where no suitable cheap translations exist 
but dearer ones are obtainable, 1 would suggest that the 
deficiency be remedied, as far as possible, by having five 
or six copies of such works in the library. In any case, 
the school library should include The Orestean Trilogy, 
by G. C. Warr (G. Allen, 7s. 6d.) ; Butcher and Lang’s 
Odyssey ; Leaf, Lang, and Myers’ J/liad; Myers’ 
Pindar ; Leeper’s Juvenal; Church and Brodribb’s 
Tacitus ; Macaulay’s Herodotus ; Calverley’s Theocritus ; 
Mackail’s Virgid ; Church and Brodribb’s Livy (Books 
xxi.-xxv.); Pollard’s Sallust ; and Dakyn’s Xenophon 
—all of which are published by Macmillan; Jowett’s 
Plato, Thucydides, and Aristotle, published* by the 
Oxford University Press. 












COMMON-SENSE NEEDLEWORK. 


BY MISS FLEMING, 
Authoress of “‘How to Teach Needlework,” ‘“ Pupil-Teachers’ 
Needlework,” “‘ Sewing-class Guides,” etc. 


METHODS OF STRENGTHENING VENTS AND OPENINGS 
with TAPE AND WITHOUT. 


There are various methods of finishing and making 
neat the openings of such parts of garments as wrist- 
bands, necks of shirts, chemises, etc., which require 
more room than the closed band would allow. 

Where selvedges meet, gussets are inserted. 

The lengths of the openings vary, that of a night- 
dress being much longer than that of a chemise. 

Obviously a cut must be made, which usually comes 
in the middle of the garment. It is not advisable to 
make the slit by tearing, as it might easily extend 
too far. 

1. Strengthening by means of Narrow Tape. 

Lay narrow hems on both sides of the vent, tapering 
or graduating them to nothing, towards the bottom. 
If left in that condition, the corner would soon give 
way, so different means are adopted for strengthening 
the unprotected place. 

Take a piece of narrow tape, five or six inches long, 
and double it over. 

Lay a narrow fold across each end of the tape. Place 
it on the vent, so that the corner of the inside triangle 
of tape fits the apex of the slit. 

Tack it round. 

Seam it where the tape meets the edge of the vent. 

Hem all the remainder. 

Instead of using tape, such an opening may also be 
strengthened by means of buttonhole stitches, worked 
in a semicircle round the bottom of the slit, after the 
sides have been hemmed. 

A few strands taken across the vent a little higher 
up, worked over by loop or blanket stitch, will make the 
opening still stronger. 

2. Side Openings of Drawers. 

Turn the raw edges of the slit down once on the 
wrong side. 

Take a piece of calico about 3 inches wide and 1} 
inches longer than the opening. 

Cut it down the middle to within 14 inches of the 
bottom. 

Make a single fold on the wrong side, round both the 
outer and inner edges, and also along the bottom of the 
false piece. 

Lay this over the slit, making both the inside edges 
even. 

Tack it round. 

Seam the inside edges and hem the outer ones. 

3. Plackets or Vents for Petticoats. 

(a) Make a little nick at the bottom of each side of 
the opening at right angles with it. 

Fix hems of equal width on the wrong side down 
each edge and hem. 

Turn the garment over to the right side. 

Fold the right-hand side of the placket over the 
opposite one to form a pleat. 


Our Classroom Aids. 





Turn the work back again to the wrong side. 

Cut a strip of tape a little longer than will cover the 
end of the hem. 

Fold the hems in, and tack across. 

Hem neatly round. 

(6) Make a deep nick on the right-hand side of the slit 
only, and fix a wider hem than before. 

Taper a hem on the left-hand side. 

Fold the broad hem over the narrow one. 

If needed, tape may be placed across the bottom of 
the wrong side as in (a). 

Both (a) and (b) are finished off on the right side by 
two rows of back-stitches. 

Feather-stitches placed between them give additional 
finish. 

4. Chemise and Nightdress Openings. 

The slit should be cut half an inch to the left of the 
middle of the garment, to allow the width of the hem 
to be taken off. Make a nick at the bottom of the /eft 
sige of the opening. 

Turn down, fold and hem it. 

When a false hem is put on the nick is omitted. 

The right side is to have a strip laid on to simulate a 
boxpleat. 

The width of the strip depends upon the garment 
for which it is intended, a nightdress needing a wider 
one than a chemise. 

Place the strip with its right side to the wrong side 
of the garment. 

Tack it the length of the slit, about quarter of an 
inch from the edge. 

Run and back-stitch the two together. 

Take out the tackings and turn it over to the right 
side, allowing the fold to project a little beyond the 
garment. 

Turn in the raw edge of the opposite side. 

Tack the fold down evenly and smoothly. 

The bottom is turned in, and left either straight or 
pointed. 

The fullness caused by the wrapping over of the fold 
is arranged in the form of a pleat. 

The fold is secured and ornamented by means of 
either back-stitching or feather-stitching. 

Repairing —As a rule, vents are not made deep 
enough, the result being a tear before the garment has 
been long in use. 

If the opening has been made sufficiently wide to 
allow of the garment being put on with ease, repairs 
should not be needed until the material itself begins 
to give way. 

Girls need teaching te put on their garments care- 
fully, as cracks are often made by hurried dragging and 
pulling, which develop into ugly rents. 

A tidy girl would put a few stitches into such a break 
as soon as it occurs. 

If not, the slit will extend in length, and probably 
tear across, when the rent becomes more difficult to 
mend. 

The worker must use her common-sense as to what 
method she adopts to make such a place firm and neat. 

A strip of tape hemmed across the bottom is appli- 
cable in many cases. 
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If a rent has occurred across the material near the 
bottom of the vent, the garment will require a neat 
patch to cover the hole. 


Fisupone Stitcu. 


Fishbone Stitch.—This stitch, worked nee draws 
the edges of cuts together before the business of darning 
commences. It may be cut out when the darning is 
completed, if desired. 

Method of Working.—Cut the cloth perfectly even. 

Hold the two edges that are to be joined lengthwise 
on the forefinger of the left hand. 

Work from right to left. 

Fasten the cotton by darning it in and out on the 
under side. 

Bring the needle out in front a few threads from the 
edge of the rent. 

Slope the needle to the left, and insert it under the 
other edge of the cloth. 

Take it across to the opposite side, as if lacing a boot, 
always putting the needle under the edge. 

Draw the thread firmly and closely, making both 
edges meet. 

Continue taking a stitch on each side alternately until 
the seam is quite finished. 


A Cross Cut or Diaconat Darn. 


Preparation.—A.L. Sewing Illustrator, having com- 
plete darn worked in two colours; a cut indicated on 
the same by either pencil marks or coloured thread. 

Squares of single thread canvas, pencil, darning 
needles, and coloured cotton or wool in two colours. 

For the second lesson, squares of Saxony cloth, 
Hardanger canvas, or coarse linen, suitable needles, 
and two colours of cotton. 

Conversation.—Some talk should take place on the 
damage done to table cloths and d’oyleys by carelessly 
cutting bread and cakes on them, and the cost of 
linen and damask as compared with calico. Compare a 
table cloth with unsightly holes and one well darned. 
Refer to pleasure derived from thrifty habits. Elicit 
what they have already learnt about darning. 

Information and Suggestions.—It is necessary that 
every girl and woman should be familiar with the opera- 
tion of darning, not only wearing apparel, but also house 
linen. 

To be able to disguise the wear and tear of use or 
accident, and thus make the article last longer, is quite 
as valuable an art as that of making new things. 

Darning is the replacing and strengthening of the 
worn or broken threads of any fabric. 

When only one set of threads has become thin, the 
adding of new strands to strengthen the old is a com- 
paratively simple thing. 

When both have been destroyed, the task is rendered 
more difficult. It then becomes necessary to weave a 
patch with needle and thread. 

“Cross or diagonal” (so called because the break is 
not along either the warp or woof, but across both) cuts 
are usually made in damask or plain linen cloth. 

The introductory lesson may be taken on canvas, 
with an imaginary cut drawn in pencil. 

The various shapes to be placed round the cut may 
also be produced in pencil. When darned, the speci- 
mens could be used for future copies. 

Flax or “flourishing” thread is commonly used for 
damask and cotton, but fine knitting or embroidery 
cottons have much to recommend them. 


The darn will be easier to work on soft material if a 
piece of stiff paper or cardboard be tacked on the under 
side. 

Method of Working.—If the edges of the cut are very 
jagged, they should be drawn together by “ fishbone ” 
stitch. 

It is clear that when both warp and weft threads are 
cut, both must be supplied. A mg darned over the 
cut would not protect fs sufficien wf for the edge would 
gape when‘the material was pulled diagonally. 

The rhomboid has been found to be the most suitable 
form, as it allows the working stitches to extend beyond 
the darn in every direction. 

Pencil marks could be used in the first lesson, but 
creases should take their place later on, as the former 
do not easily wash out. 

Show on the Illustrator or blackboard how to draw 
the first rhomboid :— 

(1) Make a dot a little beyond each end of the cut. 

(2) Make two more to form a square, and mark the 
corners A B C D. 

(3) Draw a line from A to C, and continue it for 
some distance, making C the middle of the line. 

(4) Draw a line from D through B, and continue till 
same length as the other. 

(5) Connect both lines, top and bottom, to form a 
rhomboid. 

Commence darning along the warp threads. 

Leave the cotton loose at the beginning. 

The stitches are placed quite close together, as they are 
intended to replace, as nearly as possible, the threads cut. 

The teacher should illustrate the lesson as it proceeds. 

All darns are worked on the wrong side of the stuff 
by taking up two and missing two threads. 

The thread must not be drawn tightly. 

Loops must be left at each turning to allow for shrink- 
age in washing materials, and for any “ pull” on the 
darn itself. 

The needle must go through the stuff when darning 
the stitches of the square. 

When the needle is passing across the tear the raw 
edges should be held firmly by the left thumb, or they 
will become more ravelled. 

Care is also needed in order that the raw edges of 
the cut are found on the wrong side. 

The second rhomboid should be darned in a contrast- 
ing colour to show up the working. 

It is formed in exactly the same way as the first. 

Join A B and produce. 

Produce the line E D to meet it. 

Join D C and produce. 

Produce line F A to meet it. 

Repairs.—_Sometimes the raw edges of straight slits, 
rents, and narrow tears are held together by rows of 
thin darning. These may be further strengthened by a 
narrow fell of tape on the wrong side. 

Cut table cloths and d’oyleys should be brought from 
home to prove that the exercise is a pension one. 


FOR THE HOLIDAY. 


NELSON’S LIBRARY. OF COPYRIGHT FICTION. 
Sev enpence net, 


Tur Best Books OF THE BEST MODERN Writers. 


Including selected works by Mrs, Humphry Ward, “Q,” 
Anthony Hope, Richard Whiteing, etc., ete. 











TEACHING NOTES ON THE TRIAL SCENE 
IN “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 


EFORE the children attempt to commit this piece to 
B memory they should have presented to them a con- 
nected account of the play, the teacher narrating in simple 
language the story, and comparing and contrasting the principal 
characters; then they might read the summary of the play as 
given in Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare ; and, lastly, the whole 
lay should be read from the original. Two very essential points 
- the proper understanding of the play, especially of “ The 
Trial Scene,” should be pressed home. 
1. The reasons for Shylock’s hatred of Antonio—for example, 
Act L., Scene iii. 


** T hate him for he is a Christian ; 
But more, for that in low simplicity 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice.” 


Again, further, in the same scene he says to Antonio,— 


“In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances. 
. * * * * 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And spit upon mine Jewish gaberdine.’ 


(Gaberdine = a coarse frock, a loose upper garment, a mean 
dress. ) 

It appears, therefore, the reasons for Shylock’s hatred were— 

(1.) Because Antonio was a Christian. 

(2.) Antonio lent money gratis. 

(3.) He had called the Jew a dog. 

(4.) He had spat upon him 

2. The cleverness of Portia in showing Shylock and the court 
how ulterly impossible it was to have “‘ his pound of flesh only.” 

(a) There was to be the pound of flesh only. 


“No jot of blood.” 
(8) It was to be “ just a pound of flesh.” 


“* Nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair— 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate.” 


The penalty for plotting against the life of a citizen was loss of 
life and property. Half the property went to the individual 
wronged, a half to the State. 

The particular piece to be learned, “ The Trial Scene,” can 
now be approached in a manver similar to the following. 

The scene of the trial. The position of Venice should be noted 
on the map and a description given of it. Venice was the scene 
of the trial because Shylock and Antonio were citizens of that 
city. 

The judge. The Duke of Venice. It should be explained that 
Italy contained many duchies or republics, and that each duke 
was, as it were, a king and a judge in his own state. The terms 
“duke” and “ doge”’ have a similar meaning. 

A short account of the procedure in a court of justice. The 
function of a judge. Advocates plead the cause of their clients. 
Some plead for the accused, others for the accuser; or, as in 
modern times, the former is called the prisoner or defendant, 
and the latter the prosecutor or plaintiff. The question should 
be put to the class as to under which of these heads Shylock 
and Antonio would each come. 

We will suppose we commence at that part of the scene where 
Portia enters dressed as a Doctor of Laws. It should be explained 
what a Doctor of Laws is: that he has affixed to his name the 
letters LL.D.—D = doctor; LL = the old form of the plural 
laws. There are other doctors—M.D., Sc.D., D.D., D.Litt., and 
Mus. Doe. 

_Then, if possible, the children should be shown a copy of the 
picture by Millais of Portia dressed as a Doctor of Laws. Portia 
was recommended to conduct the case on behalf of Antonio by 
a celebrated lawyer, Bellario of Padua, and she represented 
herself as Doctor Balthasar of Rome. She came as a substitute 
for Bellario, who had been requested to attend by the Duke of 
Venice, but could not do so because he was “ very sick.” 

After an introduction, the duke asks Portia the question,— 


“ Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court ?” 
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The scholars should be asked to put this question in their own 
words, and a reply obtained similar to this, Do you know all 
about this case’ They should be then shown that Portia’s 
question, “‘-Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew ?” 
was simply to make it appear as if she were a perfect stranger, 
and had never seen before either Shylock or Antonio, Of course, 
she did not need the information the question asked. She lived 
at Belmont, just outside Venice, and wished to guard against 
recognition. 

Oj a strange nature is the suit you follow = this is a curious case. 

The Venetian law cannot impugn you. The law cannot oppose 
you. Yours is a perfectly lawful action. 

Do you confess the bond? Is it true that you made this agree- 
ment ? 

Then must the Jew be merciful. The word “ must” should be 
emphasised. This word irritated Shylock, implying, as it does, 
pressure or force, and it caused him to use the word “ com- 

ulsion,” which brought from Portia the word “ strained.” But 

ortia, in using the word “ must,” used it as the equivalent of 
“should be.” Shylock read into it a meaning Portia never 
intended. Thus these three words—‘ must,” “ compulsion,” 
“* forced ’’—have a connection, and all have the same meaning. 

It would take up too much space to go through the whole 
scene in detail, so that only Portia’s speech on “ mercy ’—one 
of the finest gems of literature to be found in the English feewenge 
—will be dealt with in such an exhaustive way as to suggest 
to the teacher the manner in which the remainder should be 
treated. 

Mercy. This means something more than forgiveness. It is 
a willingness to pity and to spare. 

Quality. This word has a different signification to what it 
has when applied to certain pieces of cloth varying in fineness 
of texture. We talk about a person having good or bad qualities, 
such as deceit or honesty. There is also a quality called mercy. 
The word “ attribute” in the same speech means the same, but 
a quality belongs to the human, an attribute to the divine. We 
might leave out the preposition “of” and say the “ quality 
mercy,” just as “the city of London” may be curtailed thus, 
“the city London.” 

Strained. We have already noticed that strained = forced. 
Mercy cannot be forced. It ceases to be mercy then. It must 
come freely, and must have the distinguishing characteristic of 
willingness and spontaneity. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven. Droppeth and gentle 
should fe shown to have something in common. Raindrops 
indicate a gentle shower. 


“ All day the low-hung clouds 
Have dropped their garnered fullness down.” 
(An April Day.) 


(Reference should be made to the rain of a thunderstorm 
which beats down the flowers and often does damage, whereas 
the gentle rain quietly penetrates to the roots, and does the 
greatest possible amount of good.) 

It is twice blessed. How? It blesseth the giver and receiver 
—that is, two persons. The children should be asked on which 
word the emphasis should be placed, gives or receives; and from 
the quotation from the Acts A the Apostles, “ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,”’ they will see it should be on “ gives.” 

"Tis mightiest in the mighty. The mighty have no need to 
receive mercy. It is theirs to give. Mercy comes from one in 
a superior position to the one who receives it. Therefore on 
the part of the mighty it is purely disinterested. It is mercy 
indeed. 

It becomes the throned monarch better than his crown. Becomes 
= suits, makes appear better. Power is the distinguishing feature 
of a monarch. The crown is the symbol of royalty or kingship. 
The king lays aside, as it were, his kingly power, and in exercising 
mercy he becomes something more than a king, a true man, 
with a feeling for humanity. A monarch = the one chief, or 
I rule alone (monos = alone; archein = to rule), and the term 
can be applied to either a king or a queen. 

(Reference might be made to James the Second, who was not 
a throned monarch after the Revolution.) 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. The sceptre is 
the emblem or sign of authority or royal power. Temporal 
= foratime. The Latin tempus = time. 

(Reference, again, might be made to James the Second, whose 

wer was decidedly temporal, ceasing when he was dethroned. 

he old inscription on clocks—“ Tempus fugit” = time flies— 

might be noticed. Again, as the children in this class will be 

supposed to know something of English history, the distinction 

between Lords Spiritual and Lords Temporal may be pointed out.) 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
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There is a beautiful thought to be brought out here. The seeptre 
is held im the hand ; metcy is enthroned in the heart. 

It i# an attribute to God Himaclf. It is @ quality of man. It is 
an attribute fo God. God is all-powerful and all-merciful and 
all-just. 

‘hen mercy seasons justice. When mercy mixes with justice. 
They should go hand-in-hand. God is mereiful, but God is just. 

Though justice be thy plea. Shylock thought of justice only, not 
of merey. Hence this beautiful speech of Portia on merey. 

Consider thie. What was to be considered ? That if we our- 
selves received only justice, our deeds would prevent us from 
being saved. Mercy steps in and tempers justice. 

We do pray for mercy. The petition in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“ Forgive us our trespasses,” should be here pointed out. 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render the deeds of 
merey. “As we forgive them that trespass against us.” This 
teaches us to render the deeds of mercy, so that we, forgiving 
others, may ourselves be forgiven. 

(The story of Elizabeth visiti the Countess of Nottingham 
on her death-bed to hear her confession with regard to the Ear! 
of Essex might be told, and the awful words of Elizabeth, “ God 
may forgive you, but I never can,” dwelt on.) - 

Portia then gives the object of her speech—namely, “ to miti- 
gate the justice of thy plea.” She, as it were, says, ““ We know 
your claim is a just one, and that this strict—that is, just—court 
of Venice must sentence the merchant to fulfil the bond; but 
mercy lessens or does away with the penalty justice alone would 
demand, and shows you a way by which you can allow Antonio 
to escape.” 


—* > tt Pate 


EDUCATION IN FOREIGN 
LANDS. 


France.—Can a teacher in a State school openly avow 
a belief in Anarchism and retain his position? The 
advanced opinions professed by many primary teachers 
in France has brought this question to a stage at which 
it is probable that some departmental action of a de- 
cisive nature will be taken. In referring to anarchists 
we have in view only that section of the party who 
pursue their propaganda by peaceful means. M. G. 
Lanson lately wrote for the Revue Bleue a weighty 
article on the respect due to the law. This has pro- 
voked a reply from a young teacher. In referring to 
this, M. Lanson says: “ Opposed as I am to a policy 
of worrying unfortunate Catholic or Socialist teachers 
on account of their opinions, it yet appears to me 
necessary and right not to allow to teach in the name 
of the State anarchists who wish to destroy the State, 
and to entrust the duty of preparing our future citizens 
only to men who accept as essential that civilised 
society must be organised under the reign of law, and 
who will not believe themselves oppressed because we 
refuse to allow them the right to train our children 
to admire the ferocity which attended the social up- 
heavals of olden times, and who will not inculcate in 
them a horror of civil war.” 

Holland.—The President of the Executive of the 
Dutch Teachers’ Union, Heer K. Andriesse, died on 
May 30. His strength had been failing for some time, 
and about a month before he felt it necessary to hand 
over—for a time, as was thought—his duties in con- 
nection with the Union to another colleague. He was 
destined, however, never to resume them, and after a 
long struggle the inevitable end came. The deceased 
gentleman, who was only forty-three years of age, was 
a man of striking presence and still more striking per- 
sonality. He rendered great services to the Teachers’ 
Union during the crisis through which it is still passing, 
and the respect for his abilities and self-sacrificing 
efforts was only equalled by the affection which his 
personal qualities inspired in a large circle of friends. 

Germany. — The long struggle of the teachers of Bremen 


against the rule of an unsympathetic and tactless in- 
spector, who had rendered himself impossible by exer- 
cising his functions in such a way as to lower the 
teachers in the eyes of their scholars, came to an end 
by the resignation of the official referred to. The fact 
in itself is not of much interest to English teachers, 
but the principles laid down by the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion with regard to the whole question of school in- 
spection are worth transcribing here. Assuming that 
an will shortly be made to the vacant 
post, thé teachers are laying their views on the subject 
before the school authority. They recognise with 
thankfulness that the town of Bremen offers an ex- 
ception to many German towns in allowing the Church 
to have no influence on the direction of the schools, and 
in determining by legal enactment that inspectors of 
schools shall be laymen and experts. Expert super- 
vision is, however, always open to the danger that 
an inspector, as a very consequence of his expert train- 
ing, may endeavour to change and limit the work of 
the teachers under him by enforcing on them his own 
particular views. The evil is no imaginary one, for 
the fact of its reality has been established by cases 
which have occurred in various places. This possi- 
bility is especially likely to work injuriously at a time 
like the present, when old ideas which for a long time 
have held sway are being subjected to vigorous criti- 
cism. The Bremen teachers, therefore, think it ad- 
visable that some means should be devised of keeping 
school inspectors in continuous contact with the opinions 
of teachers, and they again press upon the Senate the 
advisability of legalising the constitution of an Ad- 
visory Committee of the Teachers’ Association, which 
shall keep in touch with the inspector and be charged 
with representing to him the views of their constituents. 
All these recommendations proceed on the assumption 
that a new appointment will be made to the office of 
school inspector ; but the Teachers’ Association, never- 
theless, adheres to the opinion that the office of school 
inspector is an unnecessary one, and that all that such 
an official does might be equally well done by an Ad- 
visory Committee conferring with a senator appointed 
for the purpose. 











LESSONS IN FICTION. 


We are apparently importing from America the very latest 
development of the almost universal passion for the pen. One 
is tempted to wonder whether the growth of story-readers will 
keep pace with that of story-writers. If, however, the demand 
for new fiction in homeopathic doses should prove permanent, 
it is perhaps well that those who cater for the public taste should 
know something of their business. To these ends at least are 
directed such praiseworthy institutions as “ The Literary Corre- 
spondence College,” which has lately been courting inquiry into 
its methods by the issue of Mr. Barry Pain’s very amusing and 
not unprofitable First Kessons in Story-Writing. Composition, 
of course, for the most part @ Ja Macaulay, has long been taught 
in our schools, but not the composition of stories. Yet there 
are rules in the art, and if we should not exactly “ write by rule,” 
we should assuredly endeavour to “ play the game,” and avoid 
certain elementary mistakes, woefully common among literary 
aspirants. Mr. Barry Pain’s attitude is frankly commercial. 
He sets out deliberately to teach success; and in all prob- 
ability the mob of gentlemen and ladies who live by their pens 
will be all the better for a certain holy fear of the editor and the 
penny public. We may trust the man of genius to his own 
devices, but Mr. Pain’s experience as a publisher’s reader and 
reviewer will not startle his compeers. “‘ Quite a large percentage 
of the stories with which he had to deal were from writers of 
ability, who were failing from ignorance and from mistaken ideas 
of what was wanted in a story-writer.” 

We can be taught * what is wanted;” and let not our too 
superior critics forget that ‘‘ what is wanted ” is good—of its kind. 
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THINGS SEEN—AND 
OVERHEARD. 


THe Prize DIstRIBUTION. 


OMMY DODD was not happy. He had braved 
many a stormy meeting of the very free and very 
independent electors of the county borough of Roads- 
head. He had stood unbowed beneath a perfect hail 
of gibes, hisses, catcalls, greetings more personal than 
polite, and even concrete expressions of disapproval, 
and had enjoyed the opposition. But it was a matter 
of other moment to face unmoved the silent gaze of some 
three hundred and eighty pairs of boyish eyes. 

The owners of the eyes had been seriously exhorted to 
look at the gentleman who was coming to distribute the 
annual prizes, and they had further been warned that 
the good repute of the school was dependent upon their 
behaviour. It was enough. They did look at the 
would-be speaker, and the effect was disconcerting. 
Like death, they looked him through and through. Never 
an eye left his face, and Tommy Dodd perspired fiercely 
under the ordeal. He wished heartily that some one 
would create a diversion, but all was hushed and ex- 
pectant ; the power of discipline could not further go. 

I am not going to describe the speaker; he always 
described himself when you gave him opportunity. 
Moreover, when you know that the people of the town, 
without exception, called him “Tommy,” you get a 
kodak view of the man in the single word. Neither 
could you, try as you would, with any sense of fitness 
speak of him as Thomas Dodd (unless you were a regis- 
trar), or Mr. Thomas, or Mr. Dodd, or even by the most 
flattering manner of Dodd. The familiar name fitted 
Tommy better than a glove, and Tommy, on his part, 
never resented it. , 

“ Now, ma lads,” he said at last, wiping the perspira- 
tion from a broad, bald, heated forehead, and nervously 
fingering a gilt-edged, scarlet-covered, small-typed edi- 
tion of The Swiss Family Robinson, “ before aa give 
out these fine prizes the Board are kind enough to give 
ye, awm goin’ to tell ye a story; and, mind ye, it’s a 
true one—a true one.” 

Tommy repeated the last three words in a tone which 
seemed charged with a hope that some one would 
kindly contradict him, and thus give him an oppor- 
tunity to be himself again, as well as break the awful 
silence so destructive of native eloquence. 

“ Well, one mornin’ two little boys were goin’ along 
a road, goin’ to school. They hadn’t a fine school like 
this to go to, mind ye. It was in a barn, and the 
shutters to the windows made the desks in the daytime. 
The master hadn’t a fine blackboard like this. D’ye 
know what he had ?”’ asked Tommy, more comfortable 
when his speech was interrogative than when it was 
purely descriptive. ‘‘ D’ye know what he had?” 

The repetition of the question produced a slight 
movement among the boys. Here was something to 
which they were accustomed—a fair question, claiming 
the exercise of their guessing powers, which are the 
only capabilities most questions do exercise. But be- 
fore they could offer solutions to the problem, the 
speaker answered it himself, producing a quick revul- 
sion of feeling on the part of his audience. 

“ Well, it was a piece of broon paper pinned against 
the wall with a darning needle and a fork without a 
handle.” 
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Tommy paused, with a fine sense of dramatic effect, 
an artistic Cevatten of the value of contrast. It was 
a kind of exhortation to “look on this picture and on 
that.” _ And if Tommy had been within the Board-room 
when cheques for school apparatus were being signed, 
he would have pointed the moral which adorned this 
part of his tale. 

One or two of the boys thought this was a good 
opportunity to applaud. The clapping was doubtful 
and mechanical. 

‘* As aa was sayin’,” went on the speaker, “ these two 
little boys were goin’ along the road to school. One 
was the brother of the other. By-’n-by they met a man 
with a dog, and a gun under his arm. He was goin’ to 
shoot rabbits. Well, he asked the boys to go with 
him and help him. The oldest said he would go; the 
youngest said he wouldn’t. He wanted to go, but he 
knew that he should go to school. So he turned away 
and went to school. Now, wasn’t that a good little 
boy, eh ?” ; 

There was a good deal of doubt on the young faces 
before him, but one or two of his listeners hazarded a 
hesitating “ Yes, sir.” 

* Well,” said Tommy, swelling, like La Fontaine’s 
frog, with conscious and pardonable pride, “ that good 
little boy was me.” 

The master turned to look out of the window, then 
scowled heavily, and shook his head threateningly, at 
two imaginary boys who were disturbing the peace which 
brooded over the idyllic scene. The boys in the class 
never stirred. Perhaps the occasion was too moving 
for words. But Tommy’s swelling pride subsided sud- 
denly like a balloon when it is pricked. He looked 
helplessly at the boys, and the boys looked question- 
ingly at their master, wondering vaguely what manner 
of man this was before them. 

Then Tommy took refuge in action. Without an- 
other word he proceeded to give out the prizes, one by 
one, and with great expedition. As he read out the 
names inscribed within the covers, the boys stepped 
awkwardly from their places, walked across the floor 
more awkwardly, and proffered their thanks most 
awkwardly of all. 

It was a wooden performance, and reminded the 
master of a marionette pantomime. When it was over 
he stepped before the boys, and in a few quiet but de- 
cisive words called them to attention. The effect was 
magical, and Tommy Dodd marvelled inwardly while 
the master adroitly turned the wandering boyish sym- 
pathies to the giver of the prizes, and won for the well- 
meaning member of a well-meaning School Board the 
tribute of a good, rousing three-times-three. Tommy was 
pleased, touched, astonished, and departed possessed 
by the strangest mixture of feelings which had ever torn 
his élementary breast. 

What puzzled him chiefly was just this. He—Tommy 
Dodd, to wit—was the self-appointed champion of the 
children of Roadshead against the tyranny of the 
schoolmaster. To this service he had dedicated him- 
Self, and in its fulfilment he took special pride and 
pleasure. Yet on this occasion he felt that his champion- 
ship was unnecessary, and there could be no conceivable 
situation more galling to any self-respecting champion, 
whether of the Middle Ages or of this Age of Extremes. 
Here was one of the natural enemies of innocent, imma- 
culate childhood (Tommy Dodd was a bachelor) taking 
in hand a number of boys and doing what he pleased 
with them, and—and they loved to have it so ! 
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* TraraLGaR” Councit Scnoot, TwicKENHAM. 

THE SCHOOL BEAUTIFUL. 
( UR readers will no doubt be interested in the fol- 

lowing notes descriptive of the “ Trafalgar” 
Council School, Twickenham, which the local Educa- 
tion Committee can fairly claim to be one of the finest 
educational buildings in the country. We are in- 
debted to the headmaster, Mr. Sidney Mears, for the fol- 
lowing description of the school. 

The whole of the school buildings, which, with the 
playgrounds, occupy an area of one and a quarter acres, 
are arranged on one floor—an advantage in many ways, 
even if the cost is a little more. 

The infants’ department is a separate building from 
that used jointly by the boys and girls, and the play- 
ground used by the girls and infants is quite apart from 
that used by the boys. Each playground contains a foun- 
tain and a spacious and lofty covered part for use in wet 
weather. It is hardly necessary to say that the whole 
is covered with asphalt. The boys’ playground is 
provided also with parallel bars and other gymnastic 
apparatus; while that used by the girls and infants 
contains swings and a see-saw. 

The infants’ department has a hall of its own, seven 
classrooms—three with accommodation for sixty each, 
and four for fifty—mistresses’ room, storeroom, and 
a cloakroom, the construction and details of all of 
which are similar to those of the main buildings. 

The department for boys and girls consists of a large 
central hall with transverse corridors at each end, 
around which are arrahged fourteen classrooms and 
teachers’ rooms, together with cloak and store rooms. 
What strikes one most, however, on entering is not 
the number of rooms, but the beauty and symmetry 
of the whole. Everything is arranged so conveniently 
and compactly that one can hardly realise that accom- 
modation is provided for close upon eight hundred 
children. 

The illustration shown on page 83 will give a better 
idea of the school corridor than any verbal descrip- 
tion could. In the central hall the unpleasing effect 
of a wide expanse of white ceiling has been admirably 
overcome by the use of oak-stained principals. The 
pillars supporting the end walls are a striking fedture. 
The columns themselves are of Hopton Wood stone, 
beautifully polished, the caps and bases of York stone, 
and the arches supported by them of Bath stone. 


Eight of the classrooms are built to accommodate 
fifty children each, and six sixty each ; and the planning 
is so skilfully arranged that the light in almost every 
case is admitted from the left of the scholar, and 
cannot, owing to the position of the windows, be inter- 
fered with by buildings which might be erected on 
adjacent property. 

The heating is effected by a system of pipes and 
radiators, which are supplied with steam at a pressure 
of five pounds per square inch. There are two boilers, 
which can be used either independently or—as in very 
cold weather—conjointly. Each classroom is provided 
with two radiators, one or both of which can be used, 
so that the temperature of the room can be regulated 
as required. These radiators, which are protected by 
strong wire guards, are placed in all cases against the 
outside walls, so that a uniform temperature is ob- 
tained throughout the room, and there are consequently 
no cold corners. Radiators are also placed round the 
central hall, in the corridors, and—a very important 
consideration—in the cloakrooms. 

The system of ventilation has received great atten- 
tion. In addition to all the usual means, there are 
three large electric fans in the halls, which are kept 
revolving throughout the day if required. By this 
means the vitiated air is extracted from the classrooms 
through windows communicating with the hall, while 
fresh air is admitted through the outer windows. When, 
however, the weather is too cold to allow of these 
being opened, fresh air is admitted through gratings 
in the wall near the floor behind the radiators, so that 
it is warmed before it passes into the room. The whole 
system of ventilation is so ingeniously planned that 
it is practically impossible for any child to sit in a 
draught. 

The acoustic properties of the buildings are some- 
what unique. - Owing to the fact that there is no “ up- 
stairs,” it has been possible to so construct the ceilings 
of each of the classrooms and halls that at least two 
oblique surfaces assist in the reflection and augmenta- 
tion of sound emanating either from teachers or taught. 
As a result of this, the teacher’s voice is saved to a 
considerable extent ; any illicit talking on the part of 
the scholars is readily detected and located ; whilst a 
knowledge of the fact that each sound produced is 
distinctly heard ensures a quiet working throughout 
the'school. Moreover, whether by accident or design, 
eveh the ordinary sounds of the work going on in any ° 
classroom of the department can be distinctly heard : 
in the teachers’ room. 

There are wood-block floors of Norwegian pine 
throughout the schools ; artificial lighting is supplied by 
electricity ; and fire hydrants, with all necessary appli- 
ances for the speedy extinction of fire in any part 
of the premises, are fixed in suitable positions in the 
corridors. 

A dado, four feet high, of dark-green glazed tiles runs 
round the inside of the entire building, while the walls 
above are plastered and coloured with a lighter tint— 
an arrangement which is not only cheerful, but which 
must also have a good effect in helping to preserve the 
eyesight of the scholars. 

The cloakrooms, immediately inside and on the left of 
the porches, are spacious apartments, and are amply 
supplied with basins, towels, etc. All the hat-pegs are 
numbered, so that each child has its own. The floor is 
of patent granolithic concrete, and at each side of the 
room there is an open channel of white glazed semi- 








circular piping. At a convenient height above this 
ehannel a rail is fixed, which forms a stand for chil- 
dren’s umbrellas in wet weather. 

Each department has a teachers’ private room with 
lavatory accommodation, and a stockroom situated 
next to it. : 

A fine cookery room completes the building. This 
is 32 feet long by 24 feet 8 inches wide, and is equipped 
with a 6-foot range and also gas cooking-stove, together 
with the usual fittings in the way of cupboards, sinks, 
etc. As this is used not only by girls of this school, 
but also forms a centre for all the schools in the dis- 
trict, it is provided with a separate entrance and cloak- 
room accommodation, so as to obviate interference with 
the general working of the school. 

Cupboards three feet high fill in four recesses along 
the sides of the central hall, and in these are stored 
apparatus used in common by the different classes. 
These are found very convenient, as teachers are thus 
able to get what they need without disturbing the 
work in the classrooms. On the top of these cupboards 
rest glass-covered cases for specimens, which are also 
available for teachers’ use. There is also a very large 
glass-fronted museum cupboard in the corridor im- 
mediately facing the hall, which contains, amongst 
other useful exhibits, a striking collection of the pro- 
ducts of British possessions in all parts of the world. 

The furnishing of the school has also received careful 
attention. In the matter of desks all will agree that 
too much consideration cannot be given to their selec- 
tion, and that details are of the utmost importance. 
The type of desk in use embodies all the requirements 
of the Board of Education, together with several points 
suggested by the managers, which are now generally 
acknowledged to be improvements on the style of desk 
ordinarily in use. Perhaps a fuller description of these 
points may be of interest. 

All the desks are of polished oak, and slightly tinted, 
to harmonise with the colour scheme of the decorations. 
All are provided with foot rests and deep back rails, 
thus ensuring a comfortable posture to the child when 
seated. Each seat in the dual desk can be turned up 
independently of the other, and there is a space of 
about two inches between them. A unique feature in 
the design is that the front of the desk does not project 
upwards beyond the plane of the slope. In this way 
the drawing-board or other large apparatus can lie 
flat on the desk as readily as smaller articles. 

Open china ink-wells are used, and these are covered 
with a plain brass-hinged flap, which is sunk to the 
level of the desk. As even in the best-regulated schools 
the pen-shelf is apt to become stained with ink, the 
whole of the shelf has been stained black and polished 
already. From Standard III. upwards the desks are 
of the box pattern. By their use time is saved, and 
books are preserved from wear and tear in distribution 
and collection. Moreover, since each child has its own, 
greater interest is taken in the care of them. 

As in any class the mental attainments of the scholars 
are not by any means uniform, so in a still greater degree 
is there diversity in their physical development. In 
other words, there are always some children in a class 
who are bigger than others, and some who are smaller. 
In each classroom therefore the desks are of different 
sizes, and in all cases the larger desks form the back rows. 
In the rooms for sixty children, three rows are raised, 
each about four inches above those in front ; and in those 
for fifty, two rows—an arrangement approved by the 
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Board of Education. _ It may here be noted that the 
raised parts are of solid concrete covered with wood 
blocks like the rest of the floor. 

A large polished oak cupboard and teacher’s table, 
a chair, notice-board, blackboards, and easels complete 
the furniture of each room. The easels are of a special 
design, allowing a blackboard to be placed table fashion 
at various heights—an arrangement useful in many 
ways, but especially valuable in the teaching of model 
drawing. In addition to possessing the ordinary 
geometrical models, the school has been presented with 
a number of elegant casts for use in the teaching of 
light and shade drawings, as well as some stuffed speci- 
mens for object lessons. 





Corripor, TRAFALGAR ScHoon, TWICKENHAM, 
(Photo by Rumbold.) 


A rail for the exhibition of scholars’ work is provided 
in each room, and a picture rail has also been fixed 
round the entire building. An effort is being made by 
all the teachers to obtain high-class pictures for the 
walls of the school. 

For the encouragement of those whose duty and 
privilege it may be to provide school accommodation 
for the rising generation, and who may fear that the 
cost of such a building as has been described, with its 
equipment, would be prohibitive in their case, we are 
enabled, by the courtesy of the clerk to the Twickenham 
Urban District Council, H. Jason Saunders, Esq., to 
state that the total cost, including the cookery centre— 
usually an expensive item—was £15,231, or less than 
£13 per school place. These figures do not include the 
cost of the site, which in the case of this school amounted 
to £1,300. 
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EDUCATION IN PARLIAMENT. 


The Board moves—New Secondary Regulations—Conscience 
Clause for Training Colleges—Superannuation. 


os \W HAT does the Board of Education consist of ?” 

asked that rough diamond from Yorkshire, 
Mr. Clough. ‘‘ What was the date of its last meeting ? 
When is it likely to be summoned to another meet- 
ing?” These questions were prompted, no doubt, by 
the feeling that this session there has not been enough 
Education in Parliament. 

Said Mr. M‘Kenna: “ The Board consists of a Presi- 
dent, the Lord President of the Council, the principal 
Secretaries of State, the First Commissioner of the 
Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” An 
imposing array of names. But Mr.M‘Kenna went on: “I 
have no record of any meeting of the Board, and I have 
no immediate intention of convening one.” And from 
the bench on which sat Mr. Clough was heard a groan. 


ad ad ad 


E pur si muove—the impalpable and intangible Board 
moves, all the same. Mr. M‘Kenna may be credited 
with a desire and a beginning of effort to democratise 
the English system of secondary schools. When Mr. 
Sileock brought the question in for discussion, having 
been “ lucky in the ballot,” as they say, and obtained 
a “* night ”—that is, from 8.15 to 1] p.m.—Mr. M‘Kenna 
made some interesting announcements. It has not been 
in vain that the Labour members have co-operated 
with Mr. Yoxall and other members to attack that 
wall of separation which Board of Education officials 
had been deliberately building up. 

Said Mr. M‘Kenna: “I mean to provide in the new 
regulations that a secondary school may be a school 
without fees.” That is a great improvement on the 
attitude of the Board, which five years ago prescribed 
that there must be fees, and the minimum fee must be 
£3. Said Mr. M‘Kenna further: “ Additional grants 
will only be given to schools which conform to new 
conditions. First, there must be a majority of repre- 
sentative managers’’—an advance again on old regu- 
lations and influences, which went to secure that an 
Education Committee should not manage even the 
secondary school it had itself built out of the rates; 
“Second, the instrument under which the school is 
governed "—no reference here to the cane; the trust- 
deed is intended—*“ must not require members of the 
teaching staff to belong or not to belong to any par- 
ticular denomination.” This, together with another 
announcement, to be mentioned later, goes a good step 
towards the enfranchisement of the teacher from non- 
professional phylacteries and bands. 


A: 8 uth 


But now came the chief announcement in a de- 
mocratising direction: “The general rule would be 
that any school receiving the additional grant should 
offer at least 25 per cent. of its places for public ele- 
mentary school children, who should enter free. The 
schools may have as many more free places as they 
like, and where the schools are provided by the Local 
Education Authority I trust they will all be free.” 
Contrast this with the old regulation that not more 
than 25 per cent. of the places could be free. 


ad Rod ad 


Then said Mr. M‘Kenna: “ In every training college 
there must be a Conscience Clause.” Mr. Yoxall 


pointed out that a Conscience Clause alone would not: 
open the colleges to students irrespective of denomi- 
nation, but no doubt the indirect effect of a student 
being free to claim exemption from theological con- 
ditions while he is in the college will be considerable. 
Yes, e pur si muove, in spite of the answer to Mr. Clough. 


ad ss s& 

The fair promise of a two-thirds of salary super- 
annuation for London teachers, under a London Act. 
has been blighted. A Select Committee agreed that 
teachers ought to be, and might be, included in the 
provision for superannuation which the London County 
Council proposed to make for their other servants. 
The Board of Education and the Treasury agreed that 
this provision for teachers might be afforded under a 
London scheme, supplementary and complementary to 
the Elementary School Teachers (Superannuation) Act 
of 1898. And then the Bill came triumphantly down- 
stairs, for its report to the House of Commons. There 
was, however, no power in the Bill to superannuate non- 
provided school teachers in London. They are not 
yet, in the technical and legal sense—which alone counts 
in this matter—“ officers” of the London County 
Council. And upon that shoal the Bill ran aground. 


we ad Sad 


It is to be supposed that some non-provided school 
teachers in London had pulled a wire. For Mr. Boland, 
Irish Nationalist and Catholic M.P., put down an amend- 
ment to extend the Bill to “institutions maintained 
by the Council.” By that he meant schools; but Mr. 
Corbett, Irish Unionist and Orangeman M.P., thought 
he meant convents. “I object,” said Mr. Corbett ; 
and the further consideration of the Bill stood post- 
poned. Next day similar notices of amendment were 
handed in from Lord Robert Cecil and Sir Frederick 
Banbury. Now Sir Frederick Banbury is the “ cham- 
pion blocker.” For him to put down a notice of motion 
is @ direct and irresistible incitement to five hundred 
members to block him. Nobody knows—nobody will 
ever know—how much labour and tact and skill had 
been lavished in getting the teachers’ clause into the 
Bill. The clause included the superannuation of non- 
provided school teachers directly they should become 
** officers.” Now it has all gone to the winds, because 
of ignorant wire-pulling by persons who thought them- 
selves slighted, without being acquainted with the 
essential facts. ” 2s a 


The new Regulations for Training Colleges came out 
late at night, like a cracker that at first refused to 


announce itself. But on the morrow they “ went off” 
with a succession of bangs. Anything more out-and-out 
can hardly be imagined than the series of new rules 
which undenominationalise the training colleges, to all 
intents and purposes, and the effect on the training of 
teachers will be far-reaching in many ways. The Con- 
science Clause, already mentioned, is but a small part 
of the matter. When that was first mentioned in the 
House, Mr. Yoxall showed that, of itself and alone, it 
would be rather ineffective for its purpose. It has been 
reinforced with a vengeance, 





Tue PracticaL TreacuEr for September 
will contain an article on the work of the schools by 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. 
Order early. 
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Educational 


ACTED HISTORY. 
BY E. M, WILMOT-BUXTON. 


T= subject of the teaching of history has received 

so much attention of late that one is tempted to 
think it has a good deal of leeway to make up, so to 
speak. It has been treated from very different points 
of view, and many good and practical suggestions have 
been made, most of which involve a great deal of effort 
on the teacher’s part and very little on that of the 
pupil, who, if he lends a willing ear and can reproduce 
more or less faithfully the views presented to him, is 
thought to have amply fulfilled his part. 

When, however, we remember the natural restlessness 
of a child, and his longing for its active expression, we 
begin, perhaps, to wonder if a merely descriptive lesson, 
however interesting it may be, is the most ideal method 
after all. 

It is good, no doubt, to teach a child to visualise a 
series of facts or a vividly described character, and to 
give you the result of the effort in his own words ; good, 
too, to teach him how to listen and to discipline his 
restless members while he does so; but if there be any 
way by which this method of history teaching can be 
so varied that the child can be made to use that surplus 
energy while at the same time learning readily and 
easily what we want him to learn, some of us would, I 
believe, see the wisdom of employing it. And this 
way we think can best be found in the plan which we 
have called “ Acted History.” 

It is not a method, naturally, which would appeal to 
elder pupils, who should have acquired the habits of 
students and have reached the age when such a help 
to the study of the subject is unnecessary, though never 
unprofitable. Let us think, rather, of the junior 
forms, of children from seven to thirteen years, who, 
during that period of school life, may fairly be ex- 
pected to get a working knowledge of the main facts 
and leading characters of British history, sufficient to 
form a basis for future study. . 

These pupils are clearly at an age when physical 
expression is very much easier to them than intellectual 
acquisition. Their “ fidgety ways,” the restless shuffling 
of feet and hands, the evident constraint of their small 
bodies as they sit in desks, the eager desire to shoot up 
the hand even when, alas! no adequate verbal result 
is forthcoming—all point to the fact that our expecta- 
tion that they will “ sit still and listen ” is not altogether 
reasonable, 


Theirs is, too, an un-self-conscious age. They will 


stand up and stumble through a long and involved 
answer, quite unmoved by the scorn or approval of their 
fellows ; they are glad to have the chance. 

Every child, moreover, is an actor from his earliest 
days. .You have only to watch a small boy or girl at 
play to realise the truth of Wordsworth’s lines :— 


“ Behold the child among his new-born blisses...... 
See at his feet some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral....., 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 


Experiment. 


But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 

The little actor cons another part ; 

Filling from time to time his humorous stage 
With all the persons, down to palsied age, 
That life brings with her in her equipage, 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation.” 

Let us see, therefore, if it be possible to make of this 
natural restlessness, this love of self-expression, and 
this strong faculty for “ playing a part,” a help rather 
than a hindrance to our history teaching. 

We are all agreed, I suppose, that unimportant details 
should be omitted in our junior syllabus ; and when this 
is arranged we shall find it to contain a series of strik- 
ing events, generally connected with certain important 
characters, and one and all containing a distinctly 
dramatic element. This is what we are going to keep 
in the foreground. 

Whenever the historical event or character can be 
illustrated dramatically, let it be so represented by the 
pupils themselves. The teacher’s part is, of course, to 
decide upon the form of the little drama, and whether 
it shall be original or drawn from the prose or verse of 
dramatic writers. The latter is generally preferable, 
and has the advantage of establishing that relation with 
literature at which our history teaching should certainly 
aim. 

Shakespeare first and foremost, of course, Froissart, 
Scott, Lytton, Tennyson—all can be laid under con- 
tribution, as well as such modern writers as Stanley 
Weyman, Conan Doyle, and Besant. In the case of 
some of these we have our dramatic version ready to 
our hand, and we have only to select our tit-bits; in 
that of others a brief dramatisation of a piece of lively 
dialogue is all that is necessary. 

When these are selected, and attention has been 
briefly called to their “ setting” in history, the work 
of the class comes in. Parts are apportioned, with a 
liberal allowance of “ understudies ” and the condition 
that “ principals ” shall vary frequently, so that all may 
have a fair chance of showing what they can do. By 
dint of bringing on a good number of “ walking parts,” 
most of a form of ordinary size can be employed, though 
this is not essential, for we shall not find the interest 
of the spectators flag. 

At first there will be much need of instruction in 
voice management and inflection—in itself a most 
valuable thing. But astonishingly soon the dramatic 
instinct will assert itself, and children who were dull, 
inattentive, and generally uninteresting in their desks 
will show themselves keen and alert on the “ boards.” 

On occasions of this sort, indeed, we have frequently 
heard a teacher remark, “I never knew So-and-so had 
so much character in them.” There is nothing like 
“acted history” for bringing it out. 

Let us take a practical example in illustration of our 
method. The character to be studied is that of Becket, 
and in connection with him we want to give a clear idea 
of the Constitutions of Clarendon as marking a crisis 
in the struggle between King and Church. Now, to 
learn these even after a well-planned lesson is generally 
found to be a weariness to the flesh, which a sharp child 
resents if he discovers of how little lasting importance 
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they were. But in their own period they are valuable 
as showing the need of reform in certain matters, and 
by the dramatic method they can be learnt with ease, 
coming, as they do, into personal touch with the arch- 
bishop himself. 

The scenes chosen are adapted from Tennyson’s 
“ Becket.” The first is the chess scene, as illustrating 
the characters of Henry the Second and Becket. Only 
the lines which show the king’s preoccupation with 
Church affairs, and the veiled menace of Becket’s 
“Look to your king, sire!” and “ My bishop hath 
brought your king to a standstill,” need be introduced ; 
but the right keynote is struck, and the form will be 
delighted if the king is permitted to toss over the chess- 
board with his emphatic “ I loathe being beaten ! ” 

The next scene is the hall at Northampton. The de- 
mand for money from the archbishop marks the change 
in the king’s mood during the past six years. The 
eries of “ Traitor!” and Becket’s fiery answer are suffi- 
cient to mark his attitude at this crisis. 

In the third scene the “ Constitutions” are brought 
for his signature. Here the dramatic version is especially 
valuable, for Becket’s comments on each point carry 
home to the pupils exactly how they would affect “ our 
island Church.” 

The last scene is brief. The warning from the monk 
given in the cloister is unheeded, and the archbishop 
hastens into the cathedral—that is, behind a screen, or 
out of the room—from outside of which come the words 
of terrible import, “ De Tracy! strike!” and the deed 
is done, though not in the presence of the spectators. 
One distinct result, at least, of this experiment (which 


>] 


has been actually made) is that from henceforth not only 
is Becket a person of intense interest, but the “ Con- 


’ 


stitutions,” instead of being a dry political item, are to 
them a bit of living history, about which further in- 
formation is eagerly sought. 

To descend to practical details. The lines may be 


dictated, or, better still, “ graphed,” and distributed to - 


be learnt as preparation. Intelligent rendering should 
be insisted on as well as natural and graceful movement ; 
no slouching, giggling, or looking about should be toler- 
ated. In one lesson the scenes should be repeated, with 
the teacher’s criticism and assistance for rehearsal ; in 
the next it should be represented entirely by the pupils 
without aid. Thus two lesson periods would be suffi- 
cient for the brief scenes described above, and no more 
time would be taken up than is allotted to the ordinary 
method. 

Nothing in the way of “ dressing up” and very few 
om are necessary, and the space in front of the 
desks is an amply sufficient stage. Directly we get 
beyond the Shakespearean method of representation 
we lose the educative effect of exercising the imagina- 
tion, and descend to mere outward display. 

Every teacher will, of course, have his own favourite 
mine from which to draw for his drama ; but for busy 
people who shrink from the amount of time involved in 
planning out a course, we offer a few more suggestions. 

For the Conquest of Britain, a tableau showing 
Caractacus led in Cwsar’s Triumph, and the brief but 
memorable dialogue between the British chieftain and 
the emperor, will make an effective little scene, which 
will set the children to work to find out how the appear- 
ance and dress of the Briton differs from that of the 
Roman, and the reason for the vast gulf that separated 
Rome from Britain. 

The scene in the Roman forum and the famous 


dialogue between Gregory and the slave-dealer may be 
followed by the procession of Augustine and bis monks 
to Canterbury, where Ethelbert, under bis oak tree, gives 
his reasons for hesitating to adopt this “ new thing.” 
Then the dream of Cedmon might be effectively shown 
in dumb show : first the supper table, which he leaves 
in gloom ; then the stable, where the angel awakes the 
sleeper; and then the council chamber of the abbey, 
where the marvel is made known. Some striking scenes 
illustrating the Norman Conquest might then be taken 
from Lytton’s Harold or from Tennyson’s drama, in 
which might be shown (a) Harold’s interview with 
Duke William, (6) the death of Edward the Confessor, 
(c) the taking “seisin” as William stumbles on his 
landing, (d) the discussion as to the burial of Harold. 
The ceremony of paying homage can then be shown, 
and scenes from Hereward the Wake will come in handy 
for William’s reign. The death of Rufus makes a good 
tableau, and a trial by ordeal in the days of Henry the 
First will be popular. Scott’s Ivanhoe will furnish ex- 
cellent material for the times of Richard the First, and 
scenes at Runnymede can well be shown by a series of 
tableaux, of which John rolling on the floor and chewing 
straw will not be the least favoured. Scenes from 
Shakespeare’s King John will also come in here, and 
some from Marlowe’s Edward II. when we reach that 
reign. The life of Jeanne d’Arc makes a charming 
series of tableaux, interspersed with brief dialogue 
scenes; and for the character and fall of Richard the 
Second, the rebellions of Owen Glendower and Jack 
Cade, the battle of Agincourt, Henry the Fifth, and the 
fall of Wolsey, we have ample material in Shakespeare. 
From him also we get our illustrations of the Wars of 
the Roses and of Bosworth Field. Then Tennyson’s 
Queen Mary will give some striking scenes describ- 
ing Wyatt’s rebellion, the execution of Lady Jane Grey, 
and the general feeling of England with regard to 
Spain; and Kenilworth will give us what we need for 
Elizabeth’s age. Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel, Browning’s 
Strafford, and a fine dramatic scene from John 
Inglesant will cover the time of the first two Stuarts ; 
and scenes from Holmby House and Woodstock will also 
be useful here. 

Later, we have Besant’s For Faith and Freedom and 
Conan Doyle’s Micah Clarke for the Monmouth rebellion, 
Old Mortality for the Scottish aspect, Waverley for the 
Jacobite rebellion. The growth of the empire after 
1600 gives ample scope for striking tableaux, which may 
be accompanied by recitations or accounts read aloud. 
The description of Pitt’s last speech on American Inde- 
pendence in the House of Commons makes a telling bit 
of drama, and the death of Nelson is equally dramatic. 
For the French Revolution we shall go to Dickens’s 
Tale of Two Cities (the last scene in the book will drama- 
tise excellently). A scene from a French story of 
Napoleon, such as the Canne de Jonc, will be good 

ractice for the pupils’ modern languages ; and for the 
ndian Mutiny a number of striking scenes can be found 
in modern novels. 

This list is, of course, by no means exhaustive, but 
merely to show how easily the ground can be covered 
when once the plan is tried. 

The greatest advantage of the method, perhaps, is 
that in an age which is tending to turn out children 
cut on one pattern from each school, with very little 
personal initiative, it certainly does much to foster indi- 
vidual effort and original expression. And of one thing 
we may be sure—the history lesson will not be dull. 
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AN AMERICAN SPECIALITY. 
BY T. G. TIBBEY, B.A. 


- 


T= American believes in individuality and in the 

expression of individual opinion; he also be- 
lieves in the value of school training. Hence it is 
not surprising that in the schools, whatever may be 
the differences in system among the various states, 
language work, and particularly speech, is largely 
emphasised. 

That results here should be at all effective, a com- 
mencement must be made in early days. The kinder- 
garten provides much content for, and helps to guide, 
the form of the child’s natural tendency towards 
expression through speech; and where, by shyness or 
otherwise, this tendency is inhibited, strives to provide 
encouragement and stimulus. In America the spirit of 
the kindergarten has more completely permeated the 
methods of the schools for older scholars than is the 
case in other countries, and its influence on language 
teaching is marked. 

Generally, the teachers of the first four years, the 
“primary grades,” in which the children’s ages vary 
from six to ten years, are expected to be able to tell 
stories well, which the pupils are trained to reproduce ; 
and this they do, standing and telling forth often with 
charming frankness and simplicity. Having told their 
tale, even thus early are they liable to the criticism of 
their fellows. 

Or it may be the pupils have learnt some portions 
of “ Hiawatha.” One or more will be called to the 
front to recite a section; the other children will then 
be led by skilful questions to tell in their own words 
the story contained in the portion recited. Or a pupil 
will be called upon to commence a story from one of 
the reading-books; at a certain point another will 
take it up, and then another, until, some three or four 
having contributed, the tale is finished. 

This last was the method adopted in a Third Grade class 
(ages eight to nine years) in school No. 15, Indianapolis, 
through which I went, hearing in each class some form 
of “story work.” The tale, from the book of history 
stories, was that of Alfred and the winning of the book 
offered as a prize to the one who could first learn to 
read it. The children were eager to take part, and 
each, as called upon, came to the front and spoke out 
clearly and freely his portion. In the next grade the 
story of David was thus rendered in three parts—-the 
anointing, playing before Saul, and David and Goliath ; 
whilst in the two following grades the stories were 
taken from the books used in connection with the 
history teaching. 

Criticisms are usually expected from the children, 
and are freely given, whilst the demand for them ap- 
pears to add to the interest of the listeners. Though 
there may be some danger lest the critical attitude 
should be unduly encouraged with young children— 
they are naturally critical of one another’s doings— 
the spirit always seemed fair, and the guiding control 
of the teacher was on the side of justice. An example 
may be given from the Seventh Grade class in this 
school. A girl had given an account of “ The Ascent 
of the Matterhorn,” by President Jordan. Eight pupils 
rose at its conclusion, ready to offer criticisms. The 
one first called upon said, “ Well, I think you talked 
too loudly, and did not look your audience in the 
face; and you said, ‘They said’ and ‘They told’ 
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too many times.” Another, speaking in the third 
person, thought “ She had really told it very well, and 
said all that was important,” but had mispronounced 
some words. The teacher agreed generally with both 
criticisms, but emphasised the fact that the essential 
points had been brought out in due order. 

The method of preparation es by one teacher 
may be interesting. She first told the story to the 
pupils, who then read it out in turn, a paragraph at a 
time. Each paragraph, when read, was reproduced 
by another pupil in her own words. Then the whole 
story was studied by the pupils at home, or in a “ study 
period” at school; in a later lesson came reproduc- 
tion and criticism. I was told that by such means 
some eight or ten “ stories” could be prepared in each 
grade between the summer holidays and Christmas. 
It did not appear, however, that all schools attempted 
so large a number. 

Such work as this is mainly reproductive, and there 
is a tendency for a child with a good verbal memory 
to rely upon this, and keep closely to the original. The 
exercise then becomes only one for the memory, as is 
so much of our old-established learning of selections. 
True, many of the words and phrases thus learnt are 
sufficiently striking to stand out from their context, 
and thus become absorbed into the vocabulary of the 
pupil; but if this is to be done to any valuable ex- 
tent, a beginning must be made whilst they are still 
fresh in memory, by their use in connection with others 
more common, and in the expression of other ideas. 
This is in some measure sought to be attained by the 
teacher’s questions, when other pupils are asked te 
explain incidents in the story, as also by the telling of 
experiences of their own which bear some similarity to 
these. 

In the Sixth Grade in this school a new element was 
introduced. Different pictures were given round te 
the class, and children were called upon in turn to give 
the title and name of the painter, and then to give a 
brief description of the picture, and point out to the 
class any notable details. Work of this kind is not 
uncommon, and provides a valuable link between the 
study of art and the English work in the schools. Some 
considerable scope is offered here for the child’s own 
thought and ingenuity, as well as practice for his powers 
of expression, though there is always danger lest some 
over-anxious teacher shall supply the child with ready- 
made phrases, and make this work again little better 
than a formal memory exercise. 

But there is less danger of this here than in the story 
work, and the danger is still further decreased in such 
an exercise as was given in the Eighth Grade of the same 
school. The children had been told to think over and 
be ready to tell to the class some incident in their own 
lives. The first girl called upon told of what happened 
on one occasion when she had been left alone in the 
house. At the close three-fourths of the children, who 
had been closely following, rose to criticise. The first 
objected to her pronunciation of certain words—as 
“wash” and “just.” These words the teacher called 
upon the class to say after her. Another said, “ Well, 
I thought she told a very good story ; but she ought 
not to join so many sentences by ‘and.’” But the 
general impression was that the story had been well 
told, with a good introduction, and leading to a climax. 
The next pupil, a boy, was not so fortunate. He boldly 
announced his title, “ My First Hunt,” and spoke out 
clearly and well. But he took some time to get to his 
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subject, and the teacher stopped him, asking for criti- 
cisms. Ten rose; and one, a girl, expressed the opinion 
of all that he was too long over his introduction. “* Your 
story is dispensed with,” said the teacher; and he re- 
turned, somewhat crestfallen, to his place. The girl 
who next came forward gave as her title, ““ What comes 
of Disobedience,” and told of an adventure that had 
befallen her some years earlier. Here again quite half 
the class were ready with criticisms. The first called 
upon, a boy, said, “She did not say where she was 
going, and it would have been more interesting if she 
had done so; but I think her great fault was she was 
too long over the introduction.” A girl said, “ Well, I 
don’t think she made it quite clear whether she had 
permission to go to the weotn and I don’t think her title 
was a very good one, for her story was more about her 
being lost than about her disobedience.” With this 
the teacher agreed, and asked for some suggestions for 
a better title, which were readily forthcoming. 

The oral reproduction of stories is not confined to 
the elementary school; it is a regular feature of the 
First-Year English course in the high schools. Such 
a class at the M‘Kinley High School, Washington, was 
telling Kipling’s ““ Wee Willie Winkie” when I went in. 
As usual, the pupil indicated by the teacher stood up 
and told a part of the tale ; criticisms by other members 
of the class followed ; and others took up the burden, until 
the whole was told. Should any pupil miss an impor- 
tant point he was stopped and the omission supplied. 
Words mispronounced were corrected, the proper use 
of particles and good phrasing insisted upon, but 
greatest emphasis was laid upon due sequence of ideas 
and the unity of the story. After all, the paramount 
value of such work is the training it affords in selection 
of essentials. From this the class turned to the con- 
sideration of what were the features in this story that 
caused it to be regarded as a classic. 

Work of this character is the oral counterpart of 
the traditional written composition in our elementary 
schools. To the importance of some amount of oral 
composition in the earlier standards as preparation for 
this written work we have lately awakened. But it is 
true to say that in American schools this oral exercise 
is begun earlier, carried on more systematically, and 
has more time given to it. Nor is it regarded merely 
as the handmaid to written work; there is sufficient 
belief in the value of clear expression through speech 
to carry it through the school on its own merits. Thus 
greater importance attaches to the subject, the work 
is more carefully graduated, and higher results are 
attained. This recognition of the importance of clear 
and ready speech influences the teaching of all school 
subjects. 

Few things differentiate the methods of teaching in 
American schools from those adopted in their English 
counterparts more than the length of the answers ex- 
pected from the children. Probably fewer questions 
are asked than would be the case in a similar lesson on 
this side of the water; but the replies are given at 
greater length and with a freedom of expression that 
makes one, who has been accustomed to the awkward- 
ness of the English boy, somewhat envious. The ques- 
tion having been put by the teacher, the pupil indicated 
will stand at the side of his or her seat and speak out 
clearly what may be known, not in a few broken phrases, 
but in clear, consecutive sentences. 

For this also the foundations are laid early, quite small 
children being encouraged to answer questions at some 


‘ 


length. Hence the general prevalence of the “com- 
plete sentence ” answer, of the value of which one may 
be dubious, whilst appreciating the aim. It is not 
proved that much is to be gained by an answer to the 
question, “ Whose son was Cimon?” being couched 
in the form, “ Cimon was the son of Miltiades,” or that 
to “ Which is the largest city in England ?” a neces- 
sary reply is, “ London is the largest city in England.” 
The constant casting of an answer in the same form is 
inhibitive of thought ; that it may develop into a habit 
several experiences served to suggest. One may be 
mentioned. Travelling on a car with my friend, Pro- 
fessor Monroe of the State Normal School, on the eve 
of Thanksgiving Day, we met one of his students going 
home for the short holiday, to whom he said, “ Is your 
home at Holyoke, Miss ——?%” The reply came, “ My 
home is at Holyoke, Mr. Monroe.” Not only the form 
of the answer but its manner and tone called up the 
school. That young lady had been trained for years 
on the complete sentence, and would doubtless train 
many others likewise. This formalising of answers 
seems eminently undesirable, and even where practised 
with the view of correcting certain mistakes in style, 
should be regarded as a passing phase. Its dangers 
could sometimes be seen in the high school, where, by 
skilfully using the question set, the pupil would at- 
tempt to make a wordy answer cover both a lack of 
knowledge and thought. Hence in these schools an- 
swers couched in the terms of the question were rigidly 
rejected ; but the habit was none too easily cured. 

Another danger that awaits this insistence upon 
lengthy answers springs out of the universal use of the 
text-book as a basis of teaching in the upper grades of 
the elementary school and throughout the high school. 
Teachers who are none too careful in their work, when 
testing the knowledge of the portion set to be studied, 
occasionally set questions which embody the heading 
of the paragraph, and appear to prefer a close adher- 
ence to the words of the book as answer. Such en- 
courages reliance upon verbal memory without any 
necessary understanding of the portion studied, to an 
extent which could not be true of the commoner prac- 
tice in England of more frequent questions with shorter 
answers. 

Under proper safeguards, however, there can be little 
doubt of the value of the encouragement of longer 
answers. When not merely reproducing something 
learnt in its original matter, the pupil is obtaining skill 
in arranging his ideas in due sequence, and in further 
gaining self-confidence and some practice in the ever 
difficult art of “‘ thinking on his feet.” At the same 
time training is provided in the right use of the voice, 
clear enunciation, and correct pronunciation of words — 
considerable factors in improving the possibilities of 
social intercourse in the future. 

The training thus afforded in oral expression is un- 
doubtedly of great value, and we might well incor- 
porate more of it into our courses of work; but we 
need to be systematic in doing so. To be successful, 
it must be carried on step by step throughout the school. 
Its introduction into an upper class without the earlier 
preparation, though not entirely devoid of reward, will 
be found difficult. We should probably rarely take 
up the subject so whole-heartedly as is done in some 
American schools, nor is this desirable. Much of the 
training. afforded we already provide through our 
written composition lessons ; but we need to remember 
that both forms are valuable and mutually helpful. 
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“WHAT MEAN THESE STONES?” 


BY EDMUND A. GREENING-LAMBORN, 
Headmaster S. Mary Magdalene Schools, Oxford. 


(Continued from p. 352.) 








THE RENAISSANCE STYLE, 1550-1850. 
Tue Gotuic DEcLINE. 


TS gradual decline of Gothic architecture through 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is marked 
by the loss, one after another, of all those character- 
istics in virtue of which it claimed to be a national 
art. It was degenerate because no longer instinct 
with the spirit of the race. As early as 1350 the general 


use of reticulated tracery, covering the whole window- . 


head with the repetition of a single pattern, shows the 
coming loss of that variety which is an essential attri- 
bute of the pure style. By 1450 not only does one 
Perpendicular window match another, but light corre- 
sponds to light in each, and the tracery is simply 
checkerwork. There is no design, but only pattern. 
So panel matches panel on the walls, and flower matches 
flower on the screens. It is often very pretty, but the 
character is gone out of it, for there is no thought in the 
repetition of a single unit. With its eng of course, 
goes the naturalism of the style. Where all the foliage 
is of one pattern, none of it can reproduce nature, 
whose law is an infinite variety. Gradually the breach 
between nature and the builder widens, till in Tudor 
times the very cusps and foliations of windows are 
omitted, and thus the debased style loses the last trace 
of its origin in the forest-temples of the sons of Thor. 
Simultaneously, therefore, we see the onset of that 
artificiality which, in its complete development, was 
to make the eighteenth century an age of wigs and 
walking-sticks and euphuistic nonsense. Tlie rude 
strength of the pure style is gradually lost as the orna- 
mentation becomes more minute and'shallower. The 
grinning gargoyles assume a conventional expression. 
The arches are depressed even into lintels, and the roofs 
become flatter, till the soaring spirit of Gothic is brought 
down again to earth, and nothing remains of its pris- 
tine attributes but that redundance of workmanship 
which shows the enthusiasm of the workman ; though, 
indeed, even in this respect the not infrequent evidence of 
hurried and faulty work shows that the old thorough- 
ness is beginning to fail. Everything, then, at the end 
of the sixteenth century favoured the introduction of 
a new and—as the national vein appeared to be worked 
out—a borrowed style. 


Tue TRANSITION TO CLASSIC. 


Until the middle of the seventeenth century Gothic 
architecture lingered on in its debased form, mixed 
with Classic details which gradually became more pre- 
dominant. This late Gothic of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean period is sometimes spoken of as Domestic 
Gothic. Ser new churches were built, those existent 
amply supplying the needs of the population; but 
many villages can show a rectory or manor house 
erected in this period. These houses are distinguished 
by their wide, low, many-mullioned windows, with 
depressed uncusped arches to their lights under a long 
lintel; by their flat-arched doorways with square 
labels and no mouldings; by their grouped chimneys 
rising high above their roofs (see the chimneys of this date 
in the photograph of All Souls’ College, Fig. 41, p. 350) ; 
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by the oak panelling of their interiors, carved in the 
pattern known as the Linen Panel ; and by the presence 
of oriel windows—upper windows projecting on corbels 
from the face of the wall (Fig. 43). Frequently the roofs 
are hipped—that is, the end walls do not form a gable, 
but stop at the level of the eaves, and the roof slopes 
down with four faces instead of two. Some houses 
show the influence of the Flemish refugees in the curved 
gables, such as those which distinguish the front of 
University College, Oxford. It is in the interiors that 
the Classic details appear. Large houses were often 
finished off by Italian workmen, who carved mantel- 
pieces, added plaster ceilings and cornices, and some- 
times a Classic portico to the great doorway in the 
style which the great Italian architect Palladio had 
revived in his own country from the Roman models. 
This period of mixed Gothic and Classic is perhaps 
best exemplified in the monuments erected in the 
churches between 1550 and 1650. The tomb of Anthony 


Fic. 43.—Wapbnam Coiiecs, Oxrorp, 1610. 
Jacobean Gothic, showing typical late Gothic windows with 
lintels and sub-arches. 


Foster, for example, in Cumnor Church, has the profuse 
panelling and the Tudor flowers which mark the late 
Gothic style, and also a canopy supported by Ionic 
columns. In the reign of James the First an attempt 
was made to revive the glories of Gothic, but it met 
with no success. The windows of Wadham College 
Chapel and those of the tower of Yarnton Church con- 
tain tracery of this period which simulates Perpendicular 
tracery of two hundred years earlier ; but most of the 
tracery of this final flicker of Gothic is very poor. A 
distinct peculiarity is thé use of the ellipse in the pat- 
terns, as in the windows of Oriel College Chapel. 


Tue Reviva or Crassic. 


The enthusiasm for Classic art was guided in archi- 
tecture by Inigo Jones (1573-1652), and his influence 
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Fie. 44.—East Wixpvow, Brasenose Cottece CHAPEL, 1656. 

A remarkable example of the struggle of the dying Gothic with 
the Classic style. The tracing looks Gothic, but contains no 
ellipses. The pinnacles—a Gothic feature—have something 
of the character of Classic vases. 


and that of his successor, Sir Christopher Wren (1632- 
1723), gave the coup de grdce to the lingering Gothic 
style. Inigo Jones, like most of the leaders of the 
Renaissance in England, had visited Italy, and had 
studied the work of Palladio and other Italian archi- 
teets who had taken for their models the temples and 
palaces ef ancient Rome. In 1619 he began to build 
in the new style a great palace for the king—the palace 
of Whitehall—of which, owing to the king’s financial 
straits, only the banqueting house was completed. 
This was practically the first English building in the 
Renaissance style; but henceforth, till the revival of 
Gothic in the last century, the Classic or Palladian 
style was universal in England. 

The destruction caused by the great fire of London 
in 1666 afforded a remarkable opportunity for the firm 
establishment of the new style. Fifty-five churches 
were built by Wren in London in the years immediately 
following the fire, and the great growth of the city 
in the next century afforded further opportunity for 
his successors—Hawksmoor, Gibbs, Kent, Flitcroft, 
etc. Im other great towns, especially in the north of 
England, the increase of population following the great 
industrial activity of the eighteenth century necessitated 
the building of new churches and municipal buildings, 
among which may be mentioned especially St. Philip’s 
Church, Birmingham, and the Exchanges of Liverpool 
and Bristol. The chief architectural productions of 
the eighteenth century, however, were chapels and 


private houses. Every town has a chapel or more: 


built in the eighteenth eentury following the great 
Wesleyan movement. Few streets, also, are without 
a house built in the Renaissance style by some eight- 
eenth century merchant or banker; and the villages 
give evidence that at the same time many a Gothic 
manor house was swept away and replaced by the 
wealthy landowners by a massive mansion from the 
designs of Paine, Carr, or Kent. 

In all these buildings the Classical orders and their 
prescribed ornaments (described in the first article of 
this series) are used, and form a sufficient means of 
identification of an eighteenth-century building. Half 
the houses of West London (which, under the influence 
of the Prince Regent, beeame a fashionable residential 
suburb in the days of the regency) have their fronts 
“decorated” with the voluted columns which stamp 
them as Renaissance style. True, they represent the 
style in its dotage. More interesting examples for the 
Londoner may be seen in St. Paul’s (Wren, 1680-1717), 
St. Martin’s - in - the - Fields (Gibbs, 1725), Devonshire 
House (Kent, 1734), Somerset House (Chambers, 1775), 
the Bank of England (Soane, 1788). 


THE RENAISSANCE STYLE. 
The Inward Spiritual Meanings. 

Of the spiritual significance of the architecture of 
Greece and Rome we have already spoken in the first 
paper of this series. The Renaissance architects, of 
course, modified the Classic style, but much that may 
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Fic. 45.—Gareway or Queen's CoLtece, Oxroxp, 1710. 
Showing typical Renaissance work—the finest of its kind 
in the city. 
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be read in the marbles of Athens may be seen also 
in the stones of eighteenth-century England. It is a 
matter of congratulation among architects to-day that 
at the Renaissance “the medieval system, in which 
the design had been worked out on the spot and the 
details had been entrusted to the inherited knowledge 
of the craftsman,” was superseded by “the modern 
method of getting a design from an architect at a dis- 
tance, who draws every detail and exercises a supreme 
control over the whole work,” so that “ one controlling 
hand is to be seen from beginning to end.” An in- 
stant’s consideration of a Renaissance building will 
show these words of Mr. T. D. Atkinson to be true. 
But surely the boast is an unfortunate one, for it robs 
architecture of its right to be considered an art. It 
simply proves that the Renaissance and modern archi- 
tects have fallen into the error of the ancients, and 
degraded the work to the level of a manufacture and 





Fic. 46.—Tue Rapcuirre Lisrary, Oxrorp, 1740. 
Showing typical Renaissance architecture—(a) Round-headed 
windows with projecting key-stones; (b) square-headed 
windows with and without ornamenta' pediments above the 
lintels; (c) Corinthian columns; (¢) tusticated podium or 
basement story ; (e) Classic balustiade amd, balcony ; (/) 
dome. 


the workman to the level of a machine. But the 
Renaissance buildings reflect a graver social evil than 
this. They mark the development of those barriers 
which in modern times have separated rich and poor, 
high and low. Classic architecture is essentially an 
architecture of the rich. Its massive columns cannot 
shrink to the level of the poor man’s door. Perhaps its 
chief recommendation to the beaux and beauties of the 
eighteenth century was the fact that it could have 
nothing in common with the dwellings of the lowly. 
Its most striking characteristic—grandeur—rflects the 
pride of that plutocracy which sprang up after the 
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national prosperity of Elizabeth, Anne, and the Georges. 
How far the decline of Gothic may be associated with 
the social cleavage opens a field for earnest thought 
and study. It seems more than a coincidence that 
the revolt of the peasants against their betters should 
synchronise with the beginning of that decline. With 
the dignity of the Renaissance buildings there is stamped 
on them also that dullness which is inseparable from 
the narrow-mindedness of pride and pomp. The same 
dignified dullness is seen in the portraits of solemn 
judges and smooth bishops of the period, and is heard 
in the sonorous platitudes of contemporary literature. 
Only the genius of Wren, Pope, or Gray rises superior 
to their times, and who can estimate what we logt 
by the submission of these great minds to the limits 
of stereotyped conventions ? Wealth and its luxuries 
filled the hearts of men in the commercialised eighteenth 
century, and we must not look for idealism, aspiration, 
or imagination in their palatial buildings. 

Perhaps in nothing 1s the spirit of the age so well 
represented as in the chapels and churches which reflect 
“the reformed religion.” Whatever we gained by the 
Reformation, we perhaps lost some good wheat with 
the tares that were then uprooted, and certainly many 
fair flowers which beautified the field without harming 
the corn were destroyed by blind zeal. It was a gaunt, 
stern, unbeautiful religion which the Puritans left as a 
legacy to the eighteenth century. How much of beauty 
of imagery and symbolism was lost can be best realised 
by a thoughtful comparison between a Gothic church 
and a Classic chapel. 


MopERN ARCHITECTURE. 


Towards the middle of the last century a general 
revival of art in England was accompanied by an 
attempt at the revival of the Gothic styles, which is 
still proceeding. The Law Courts, London (G. E. 
Street), and St. Mary’s Church, Kensington (Sir Gilbert 
Scott), are two good examples of modern Gothic. An- 
dover Church, Hants, and Keble’s rebuilt church at 
Hursley, are also noteworthy. 


ot Pate 
FAR AND NEAR. 


INTERESTING ITEMS, CHIEFLY FROM THE 
PERIODICALS. 


T a time when it is the usual thing for many would- 
4 be educationists to refer us to America as an 
example and pattern, it is refreshing to find that we 
are not quite so far behind as we may 
have been led to believe. The New 
York Sun says :— 


American 
Education. 


Of the several hundreds of letters from teachers received by 
the Sun, very many have been unfit for publication without 
being practically rewritten. In some cases it has been actually 
impossible to find out what the writers were trying to say. 
Whole pages of manuscript have been absolutely meaningless. 
Dozens, if not scores, of teachers have sent to this paper com- 
munications which a properly instructed child of ten would 
blush toown. The letters of this description have been so numer- 
ous as to make us wonder if the majority of teachers, men and 
women, regard the accepted rules of capitalisation and punctua- 
tion and grammatical construction as oppressive, to be resisted 
at any cost. 


If this is so, we have apparently a good deal more to 
teach than to learn. 
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\ R. J. LEWIS PATON’S address as President of 
4 the Teachers’ Guild on Moral Training should 
be carefully read by all teachers. After pointing out 
the grave importance of the subject, 
he points out that moral instruction 
leaves something to be desired—namely, Christianity. 


“ This is the power which unifies with one central purpose all 
the scattered strands of pursuit and purpose and aspiration, 
which can quicken moral numbness, restore us when we fall, 
beat down temptation under our feet, which gives us a strength 
not our own, and not only sets before us a new and higher 
morality, but suffuses all the old morality with a new glow of 
joy and a freshness born of the skies. 

“ This great and inspiring idea must be embodied in a person, 
must be interpreted and act through a person. Religious men 
and women are out of all comparison more important than any 
syllabus of religion, however perfect. Ideas, even the best ideas, 
are often, as Geo Eliot says, ‘poor ghosts. But sometimes 
they are made flesh ; they touch us with soft responsive hands ; 
they breathe upon us with warm breath; they are clothed in a 
living human soul, with all its conflicts, its faith, and its love. 
Then their presence is a power.’ These are they of whom the 
poet speaks, — 


Moral Training. 


* Whose thoughts, like bars of sunshine in shut rooms, 
*Mid gloom all glory win the world to light.’ ” 


ad ad od 
YROFESSOR W. H. PICKERING of the Harvard 


Observatory has a very interesting article in 
Harper's as to the origin of the moon. He argues that 
to the formation of the moon we owe 
our continents and oceans. “As the 
earth’s crust near the present islands 
of New Zealand began to rise in obedience to the 
centrifugal force developed by the earth’s rotation, 
the crust on the opposite side cracked and split in two, 
forming the bed of the Atlantic Ocean. Before the 
crack could widen more than two thousand miles, the 
pull became so intense that a huge, roughly circular 
piece, forming nearly three-quarters of the earth’s crust, 
was taken out of the middle and carried away to form 
the moon. This left a continent on each side of the 

If the moon had not been formed at all, 
or if it had carried away the whole of the terrestrial 
crust, our earth would then have been completely 
enveloped in its oceans. Our race could hardly have 
advanced beyond the intelligence of the present deep- 


sea fish. a s s 


” THINK,” she said, “that the children of the 

present day are more critical and less imaginative 
than they were in my childhood. The fact 1s there 
were far less story-books for children 
when I was a girl than there are now, 
and the increase of literature of this kind 
has had a marked effect upon children’s minds.” 

* An effect for the better or the worse ?” 

“Not for the better, I am afraid. When there are 
fewer books, children read the same things far more 
frequently than they do now, when new books succeed 
one another so rapidly, and cost so much less than they 
used to. We used to read the same books over and 
over again until not only we knew them by heart, but 
the characters had sunk into our minds and become 
a part of our very selves, so to speak. And that is one 
reason why children were less critical in those days.” 
—Mrs. Molesworth in “ Great Thoughts.” 

ad ad ad 
"THE Tasmanian Government has approved of the 


scheme submitted by the Director of Education 
for a complete medical examination of all State schools. 


A New Lunar 
Theory. 


The Child of 
To- Day. 


Local medical men will be appointed at Hobart and 

Launceston to inspect the scholars and 

Ph advise the teachers, and a woman medi- 

ple, she ; 

cal practitioner will be engaged as a 

permanent member of the education staff to visit 

all schools where local professional services are not 
available. 

At a recent meeting of the New South Wales Dental 
Association a paper was read on the result of inspections 
by dentists of the teeth of school children. There were 
3,156 children and 73,708 teeth examined. Over 16 
per cent. of the permanent and 24°47 per cent. of the 
temporary teeth were carious. Nearly 94 per cent. 
of the children had decayed teeth. The half-bred 
Chinese children showed by far the best dentures.—New 
Zealand “* Schoolmaster.” 


ad ad ad 


" E, our subjects, be filial to your parents, affection- 

ate to your brothers and sisters ; as husbands and 

wives be harmonious, as friends true; bear yourselves 

in modesty and moderation; extend 

A Cole of your benevolence to all ; pursue learning 

Cc . and cultivate arts, and thereby develop 

intellectual faculties and perfect moral 

powers. Furthermore, advance public good and pro- 

mote common interests ; always respect the Constitu- 

tion and observe the laws; should emergency arise, 

offer yourselves courageously to the State; and thus 

guard and maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial 

Throne, coéval with heaven and earth. So shall ye 

not only be our good and faithful subjects, but render 

illustrious the best traditions of your forefathers.” 

—Imperial Rescript, quoted by Baron Kikuchi in the 
“* Nineteenth Century.” 


od ad ad 


T* the skilled eye what is astonishing is how much 
has been accomplished in a task carried on in 
multifarious directions and under hard conditions. 
- It comprises primary classes, classes for 

¥ os training eh ams classes for training 
College, Government employees, classes for native 
Khartum. Magistrates, classes which are to serve 
as a Sandhurst for native officers of 

Sudanese regiments; and above and beyond all these, 
workshops of engineering and of carpentering, electrical 
laboratories, and a school of biological research which 
has done wonders for the health and sanitation of 
Khartum, and which has confident hopes of conquering 
the scourges that gave to the Sudan the guise of a 
destructive monster against whose terrors the white 
worker fought in vain.—Sir Henry Craik in “ Cornhill.” 


se ad 


N R. GORDON RAYMOND has a very interesting 
_ article on ambidexterity in the Strand. After 
pointing out the many advantages, he says :— 


‘*From the purely educational point of view, 
however, perhaps the most important result of 
the cultivation of bi-manual skill is its healthful and strengthen- 
ing action directly upon the brain itself. It is a well-known 
physiological fact that the brain centres which control 
and direct the right side of the body are located on the 
left lobe of the brain, and vice versa. The better and firmer 
the union of each hand with its proper cerebral hemi- 
sphere, and the more the two hands are worked together, the 
better will be the balance of brain and mind; the better also will 
be the thought, the reason, the imagination. Weak intellects 
and mental! deficiencies have been corrected merely by inculcating 
the practice of using both hands to an equal extent.”’ 


Ambidexterity. 








THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
SCOTTISH PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
: II. 


OraL ComMPosITION. 


WE come now to the practical part and probably 
the most valuable section of the Memorandum 
under discussion — namely, Composition, oral and 
written. The teaching of written composition is so 
difficult, and demands such careful attention on the 
part of the teacher, that there is just a tendency on the 
part of many to allow it to hang as it grows. Amung 
Scottish children, too, there is a reluctance to express 
their thoughts in continuous and connected statement. 
It is perhaps due to more than one reason—the national 
temperament is against utterance. The Scottish people 
have long prided themselves on their reticence—their 
thinking more than their speaking. The fact, too, 
that many of the children speak Scots in everyday life 
is decidedly against their exptessing themselves well 
in the school in English. 

- he first exercises in expression should aim merely 
at fluency, and it is suggested that they should consist 
of singing-games, guessing-games, rhymes, and familiar 
talks, all in the form of play, and designed to encour- 
age the children to speak freely. Where home English 
is fairly good and abundant, these familiar talks may 
soon be directed to the acquisition of accuracy in idiom 
and precision in vocabulary by correction of errors as 
they arise. On the other hand, the more scanty and 
debased the home English the more necessary will it be 
to postpone this attempt, and to lay the foundations of 
English speech by purely imitative processes. 

The processes more specifically mentioned for this 
purpose are, first, the actual repetition of folk-songs 
and rhymes ; second, the reproduction of narrative or 
dramatic prose ; and, third, description. Verse in the 
first instance is chosen in preference to prose, as more 
easily remembered; while folk-songs and rhymes are 
selected primarily for those qualities of simple vocabu- 
lary and idiom which they have in common with fa- 
miliar speech. Description is taken as being extremely 
useful for vocabulary. At first it is suggested that un- 
familiar objects and pictures be taken, so that the chil- 
dren may deal with English supplied to them. As the 
powers of the children increase, the spontaneous talks 
about familiar objects and experiences may again be 
resorted to, the aim now being to secure accuracy and 
precision by the correction of errors that arise, or by 
the anticipation of errors likely to arise. Prevention 
is better than cure, and so correction should obliterate 
the wrong form by the right one. 

The importance attached to oral composition in the 
Memorandum is sound, and this must be continued 
through all the classes. Modifications will be intro- 
duced when the mechanics of reading have been fairly 
mastered. In the upper classes the practice of con- 
tinuous oral composition will, as fluency and connected- 
ness increase, become more and more incidental to the 
ordinary lessons, until as a substantive exercise it sur- 
vives principally as a preliminary to written composition. 


Written ComMPosIrION. 


Written composition in the proper sense, it is main- 
tained, should not begin until the children have at- 
tained considerable proficiency in oral composition and 
in the mechanics of writing. In respect of the mental 
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processes involved, written composition is essentially 
an extension of oral composition. Narration and de- 
scription practically exhaust the forms of composition 
available for the primary school. Some discussion 
of current topics may perhaps be attempted with the 
older pupils, but abstract themes are of little value. 

With regard to letter-writing, the Memorandum says 
that the children should be taught from a very early 
stage its common conventions, and be allowed to write 
letters freely. The main object of this exercise at first 
being to keep before the children the true purpose of 
written communication in the only form they can com- 
prehend, the letters should be real letters, giving the 
news, and should at first be very leniently criticised— 
if, indeed, their earliest efforts should be returned at all. 

Free composition is the highest form of composition, 
and perhaps the highest intellectual discipline that 
tlie elementary curriculum affords. This should be 
kept in view all through the school course, and the 
subjects must be such as the children have something 
to say about and the wish-to say it. 

With regard to the correction of written composition, 
the Memorandum acknowledges that the task is very 
important and laborious. The teacher should not dele- 
gate it to unskilled assistants, nor give more set com- 
positions.than he can reasonably hope to correct, while 
leaving time over for individual instruction. _ This 
cannot be impressed too strongly on young teachers ; 
multum non multa must be the motto in composition 
exercises. Few errors in accidence should be found if 
the oral stages have been well done. Spelling errors 
should be prevented by previous study of hard words 
likely to occur. By the isolation of difficulties only can 
time be found for teaching written composition properly 
so called. Written composition being addressed to a 
reader, an audience other than the teacher is necessary. 
A few of the compositions should be read aloud by their 
authors and criticised by the class. But criticism should 
be appreciative as well as corrective, and at no stage 
should the child’s efforts at expression be checked by sub- 
jecting them to tests of formal accuracy which belong 
to a later stage. 

SUBSIDIARIES. 

The fourth section of the Memorandum deals with 
what are called subsidiaries. Among these are classed 
voice-training —(a@) singing, (b) repetition, (c) vowel 
drill, (d) phonetics, and (e) breathing exercises—and 
reading. Grammar, it is maintained, owes its place 
in the elementary curriculum not to its method, which 
is not peculiar to it, but to its subject matter, which is 
of universal interest. 

It is taught because the discipline which it affords 
is needful, or at least helpful, to the right use and un- 
derstanding of language. No grammar at all should 
be taught until written composition begins. Till then 
it is not needed for writing ; nor for reading, since the 
difficulties proper to this stage are difficulties of vocabu- 
lary, not of construction. The use of grammatical 
terms distracts attention from what is still all important 
—namely, practice in the use of good English. The 
formation of correct habits of speech, which is still the 
teacher’s main business, is a synthetic process, depend- 
ing on imitation and practice, and requiring time and 
reiteration. The analytic processes of grammar, which 
presuppose these habits, require a somewhat more 
developed intelligence to begin with, but make less 
demand on time and reiteration to give them their full 
effect as factors in developing intelligence. 
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The Practical Infants’-School Teacher. 


PUNISHMENT IN THE INFANTS’ 
SCHOOL. 


BY CLARA E. GRANT. 


Tae Nation’s Nauguty CHILDREN. 


T a recent conference held in London it was agreed 
that it would be a good thing to have a Royal 
Commission to consider what should be done with “ the 
nation’s naughty children.” The conference had dealt 
especially with “ moral defectives,” whose “ naughti- 
ness" was mainly due to some inherent defect which 
caused them to be morally irresponsible. Such chil- 
dren undoubtedly exist, and much injustice and injury 
may be done if they are not studied and treated with 
special insight and care. What is, however, a more 
concrete problem to most teachers is the ordinary 
normal naughty child to be found in—all schools. For 
let us at the outset boldly assume that in every healthy 
school peopled with healthy children, if we say that 
we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us. Our children are there to grow—physically, 
mentally, and morally ; and growth implies a transition 
from a lower state to a higher, and no individual starts 
on the highest plane. We hear much talk nowadays 
about “ self-expression.” Then let that self-expression 
be complete. How can we know our children unless 
we know the whole of their nature, so far as it can be 
naturally and honestly revealed in the classroom ? We 
do not, of course, wish to strain the child’s power of 
moral response by thwarting him at every turn-or by 
exacting obedience to unnatural laws—a result only to 
be achieved by unnatural means; but the fact re- 
mains that every healthy school will provide some rea- 
sonable scope for naughtiness. Let us remember that 
the so-called “ naughty boy ” is often the most hopeful, 
as he is always the most interesting. The boy with 
none of the old Adam in him has too often little of 
anything else in him; the “ good” child who sits still 
and gives no trouble is often on the way to a respectable 
mediocrity of which the world is already too full. Again, 
no correction at school often means no correction at all, 
since parents of all classes so often fail in their duty 
here. Bright scholars, a well-arranged curriculum, 
interesting occupations, and sympathetic treatment will 
go far towards helping the child to develop on natural 
lines rather than on the line of constant resistance, such 
as characterised the older type of “ rigid” school. On the 
other hand, the line of no resistance at all—the ethereal- 
ised atmosphere found in some modern schools —is equally 

dangerous. 

Is Fipcetine a Favuut ? 


Assuming, then, that children will sometimes be 
naughty, it may be well to inquire into the commoner 
forms of naughtiness and of their punishment. It is 
important to remember that when a child enters school 
he will, quite naturally and properly, from his point of 
view, do many things perelediie at home but quite 
impossible at school, and reasonable time must be given 
him to adjust himself to his new position. In the 
school we introduce him to a new decalogue writ with 
the finger of the institution, whilst some of the more 
ordinary faults assume a new aspect. Passionate 


temper, obstinacy, destructiveness, spitefulness, for 
example, are far more troublesome when they may 
react on fifty or sixty other children than when the 
child is at home. Faults, then, will occur ; and if warn- 
ings are not heeded, some form of punishment must be 
given, in order to reform the individual, deter him and 
others from a repetition of the offence, and satisfy 
the claims of justice. It may be well, however, to 
study first some so-called “ faults” which do not merit 
punishment. It is probable, for example, that there 
is far too much punishment for “ fidgeting.” In the 
olden days, when discipline was gauged by the out- 
ward passivity of a class rather than by its activity, 
children were often punished far more severely for 
some involuntary movement which spoilt the surface 
symmetry of a class than for some real moral offence, 
with the result that the child’s sense of moral proportion 
was ruined, and he became puzzled and disheartened. 
This question of “ fidgets”” in the infants’ school is one 
of such supreme importance that we make no apology 
for dwelling upon it with some fullness. Restlessness 
is as natural to the young child as to the waves of the 
sea, and “ studies in still life” will be more often found 
on the walls of the schoolroom than in the seats thereof. 
Let us not be misunderstood. Undue fidgeting need 
not, and should not, be allowed, since over-restlessness 
is bad for the child. Much may be done to minimise 
it by short, varied, and interesting lessons, with plenty 
of scope for self-activity, by frequent physical exer- 
cises, by steadying rhythmic exercises, and by orderly 
marching in and out of rooms. Such fidgeting as 
cannot be cured by natural means must, we fear, be 
endured, both by teachers and inspectors. 


” 


“Meum” anp “Tuum. 


Restlessness, then, is not a suitable fault for punish- 
ment, though it is to be feared that it often figures 
in the punishment book as “ disobedience ” or “ naughti- 
ness.” “ Lying,” again, needs very careful discrimina- 
tion before penalties are inflicted: children’s “ lies ” 
are so often the product of ignorance, or of chance, or of 
imagination, and, where wilful, are -usually the result 
of the fear of punishment. Stealing is another case in 
point. Children are naturally acquisitive, and cannot 
be expected to realise at once the various kinds of 
property—their own, their neighbour’s, and that greater 
abstraction, “school property.” And here, even with 
young children, the positive training is far better than 
the negative. How often does one hear teachers say, 
“We a not leave a thing about,” as if one could 
possibly make our children honest without giving them 
plenty to steal. Children should be trained from the 
first to manage school stock as far as their powers go, 
and most assuredly they will rise to it. “ You will all 
help me to take care of these things, won’t you?” is 
usually enough. The common cry, “ Don’t put tempta- 
tion in the child’s way,” is mistaken and quite unneces- 
sary, and especially in poor neighbourhoods, paradoxical 
as that may sound. Poor children have to live their 
lives amongst other folks’ property. With open shop- 
fronts, stalls, barrows, houses shared by several families 
with doors rarely locked—life teems with “ tempta- 
tion,” and the function of the school is pre-eminently 
to prepare for life. 
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THe SEARCH FOR BraIns. 


Above all, let us see to it that “ poor work” is never ; 


brought into relation with any form of punishment 
whatever, unless it is obviously due to laziness, care- 
lessness, or temper, which is usually rare in infants’ 
schools, where children love “doing.” During long 
centuries of so-called “education” there has been a 
far closer connection between the rod and the learning 
than between the rod and the morals, with disastrous 
consequences. A popular magazine recently quoted a 
headmaster who, after regaling a prospective pupil and 
his fond parent with ginger wine and seed-cake, said, 
“It has pleased Providence to place brains either in 
boys’ heads or in other parts of their anatomy, and if 
I fail to find them in one part I feel it my duty...... 
to search for and find them with the birch in another 
direction.” Seeking for brains with a birch is a hope- 
less task, often tending to drive brains into a permanent 
hiding-place. With the modern conception that per- 
fect work cannot be expected from young children, it is 
to be hoped that this serious misuse of power is now 
obsolete. A child’s “ best” should always be exacted, 
and will usually be given; but where that “ best” 
makes but a poor show, it has, like the fidgets, to be 
endured. 
Forms OF PUNISHMENT. 


Now to turn to the punishments commonly found in 
infants’ schools, some of which, it is to be essed. are 
as negative and fruitless as the kinds of training we 
have described. What, for example, could be more 
wasteful than the common “standing out”? The 
shame of ostracism may appeal to older children ; it 
has no terror for the infant, who often has rather a 
good time out by the cupboard. And even should he 
behave himself there, what is the use of being good in 
the wrong place? Anybody can be good by the side. of 
a cupboard. Again, though it may be well on very 
rare occasions to deprive child of some mental “ sweet ” 
—for example, a story—if he has shirked the stronger 
meat, and though it sounds very logical to say, “ Those 
who play in work-time must work in play-time,” yet, 
after all, stories and kindred subjects are something 
more than sweets, whilst play is a vital necessity. In 
the same way, “keeping in,” except for occasional 
disciplinary effect, is absolutely wrong where school hours 
for infants are so hopelessly long as they are in England. 
Again, to take away “lunch” is wrong. (N.B.—Not 
that we agree with lunch physiologically ; only if it is 
necessary, it should be given, and if not, withheld, re- 
gardless of conduct.) Later on it may be profitable 
occasionally to point out the physiological and moral 
law of “tt any would not work, neither should he 
eat,” but not now. Is it fair on the body to punish 
it, by injury, for sins of the spirit, of which it only 
acted as the unconscious agent? And if it were, 
does a weakened body tend to produce a strengthened 
soul ? 

Similarly, how often we hear “ God won’t love you,” 
or “ Teacher won't love you.” How many of us who 
hastily say such things remember to add, “ At least I 
will love you, but I can’t love your naughty ways” ? 


CorporaL PuniIsHMENT. 


And now we turn to the big, vexed question of corporal 
punishment, about which so much has been said. At 
a time when efforts are being made to abolish corporal 
punishment from our schools—or, at any rate, from the 
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younger children—we venture to plead that a little clearer 
vision on both sides is necessary before this hoariest of 
customs finds its due place. This proves at once that 
we are no iconoclasts. Oorporal punishment is an old 
remedy and a painful one; but painful remedies are 
often necessary to effect a cure, and moral cures are one 
of the aims of the school. The great question is, Is 
corporal punishment, rightly used, more painful, more 
injurious, less effective, than other remedies? We 
venture to say not. The whole thing turns on the 
words “rightly used.” Let us say at once that we have 
no sympathy whatever with bodily punishment which 
is in the least improper, unnecessary, excessive, or 
irregular, and a few words on these points are neces- 
sary if our position is to be made clear. “ Impropex ” 
punishments—for example, sustained standing, or kneel- 
ing, or “ hands on heads,” blows on the head or face, 
shakings, etc.—are absolutely wrong, undignified, mean, 
injurious, and ineffectual. ‘* Unnecessary” punishment 
only creates a feeling of injustice and resentment, and, 
moreover, it is as true here as anywhere that “ famil- 
iarity breeds contempt.” The constant slapping one so 
often sees is deplorable, reacting badly on both teacher 
and pupil, and especially when administered, as it so 
often is, promiscuously for all grades of offence, ranging 
from a fidget to a theft. “‘ Excessive punishment” is 
both wastefu] and vindictive, and may lead to serious 
injury. Now and again it needs to be severe, but 
excess is never justifiable. One slap may be made 
quite as impressive as two or four, and enables one to 
reserve the larger number for larger offences. It is 
surprising how much waste of physical and moral force 
goes on in this way. 


Tae Pounisument Book. 


A special warning is needed against the infliction of 
“irregular” corporal punishment It embodies all the 
previous points and much more. By “irregular” punish- 
ment we mean not only irregular forms of punishment, 
but all regular forms which are not entered, one by one, 
in the punishment book ; for even where local authorities 
do not insist on a written record the Government does, 
and there is no more important book on the premises, 
for it stands for the whole morale of the school. How 
can a head-teacher face his staff if his punishment beok 
is much too old to be honest ? How can he exact obedi- 
ence to other rules if this rule of rules is flagrantly 
disobeyed '—whilst the position of a teacher in the 
habit of breaking a rule renders him hopeless as a moral 
agent. The corporal punishment rules, again, make for 
the protection of both teacher and child; they ensure 
that no punishment is hastily or too frequently given ; 
whilst the “name in the book” makes the punish- 
ment much more impressive, and therefore more 
deterrent. 

We venture to speak thus plainly because we feel that 
there is a quite common ignorance of rules, and a com- 
mon impression that “slapping,” for example, is not 
“corporal punishment.” Again, too, do teachers realise 
what injustice they may cause to fellow-teachers when 
records are compared? The standard of amount re- 
garded by education committees as “normal” is 
almost bound to be set by the entries generally made, 
and thus an honest teacher may be censured for alleged 
excess when he is really administering less punishment 
than most. Where, however, the rules are carefully 
kept and humanely administered, we venture to strongly 
urge that a little’ corporal punishment is pre-eminently 
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fitted to the younger children rather than to the older 
ones. Do we remember that, whilst young children 
have presumably more faults, many of which are 
eradicated before they reach the senior school, they 
have at the same time less knowledge of right and 
wrong, less reason to guide them where knowledge 
fails, less conscious desire to do right, and less will- 
power and self-control to carry out that desire ? 
And,’ moreover, with all this there are far less 
resources in the way of punishment than with older 
children. With these one can appeal to their know- 
ledge, reason, desire, control, sense of humour or of 
shame, whilst they are physically better able to submit 
to extra tasks and detentions. Of course there are 
certain small penalties which infants feel keenly—for 
example, not being deemed fit to “ help teacher ”—but, 
speaking broadly, we have with them at once more 
faults to correct and less resources in doing it. 


“Love ’em AND Lick ’Em.” 


Feel as we may and say what we will about “ trailing 
clouds of glory,” the fact remains that our children are, 
in some of their habits and in their lack of moral sense, 
not as yet far removed from the animal stage ; and some 
physical reaction may be as necessary with the one class 
of being as with the other. See, for example, how 
destructive, spiteful, disobedient, obstinate, certain young 
children are! In cases where the warning voice and finger 
fail—as they, alas! so often do—of what avail is it to 
take away the material, separate the child from his 
fellows, issue no commands, ignore the sulks, or preach 
a sermon on the care of property, loving one’s neigh- 
bour, obeying one’s teachers, or keeping one’s temper ? 
With long years of careful moral training, sclf-disci- 
pline—the only true discipline—will come, but these 
early individual outbursts have to be checked at the 
outset. Let us remember that it is only the few who 
need the drastic measures ; but it is these few who can 
render life intolerable to themselves and all around 
them. 

Most rules insist that “‘ except for grave moral offences 
corporal punishment shall not be tried until other 
means have failed.” ‘“ Grave moral offences,” as such, 
cannot exist with young children, whilst we would 
venture to suggest that “‘ other means ” are not always 
the best to try first. In excluding corporal punish- 
ment from the infants’ school we are at once ignoring 
the facts of Nature and her remedies, and we are in- 
verting her processes. Corporal punishment in the 
infants’ school is mild, does no physical injury (for 
momentary pain is not injury), rouses little sense of 
shame; it is soon over, enabling everybody to start 
afresh ; it prevents a lot of “ nagging ”’—that curse of 
the school; and it satisfies the crude, primitive in- 
stincts of justice in childhood. It is, in fact, far kinder, 
more humane, than most alternatives. With the older 
children it is more severe, involving more pain and risk 
of injury; the sense of shame adds to the punishment, 
it degrades the individual, and reflects on the stage of 
moral development he has reached. It is, of course, 
sometimes necessary even here. “ Love ’em and lick 
*em,” says Dr. Paton, “ but love ’em first.” But let 
us remember that an occasional mild whipping given to 
the young may obviate much severer punishment later 
on. We would therefore earnestly plead that a little 
corporal punishment, administered with the greatest 
care and discrimination, may be the most natural, 
eflective, and humane remedy in the infants’ school. 


A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


THE STORY OF TWO LITTLE SEA-BEARS 
AND THEIR MOTHER. 


BY Z. A. R. NESBIT. 


Be white Sea-bear (or Polar Bear) Mother was 

sleeping in her warm nest quite under the snow, 
with her tiny babies Small-ears and Black-eyes cuddled 
into her soft, long fur. They were all quite cosy, 
though the roof and nearly all the walls of their home 
were pure snow, for snow makes a warm cover. 

It is the flowers’ blanket, and keeps the little seeds 
warm in their earth bed till the sun calls them in the 
spring. Jack Hare knows this, and lies still in his 
bed when snow is falling, so that the flowers’ blanket 
may cover him too. 

And this Sea-bear Mother knew it also; and when the 
cold, long winter night was coming, Sea-bear Mother 
scratched out a place to lie down in on the hill-side, 
and then waited for the snow to fall over her, and 
finish the home that she had begun for herself and 
the bear babies through the long, dark night; for in 
the land of the great white Sea-bear there is only one 
day and one night in the year. 

When the snow quite covered her, her own warm 
breath melted it in one little spot, and made a little 
chimney to her house, so that she was not choked 
with bad air. 

There she and her babies had slept warm and snug 
for many weeks, when suddenly Black-eyes bit his 
sister’s tiny ear, and whispered, “Look up; our roof 
shines! What can it be?” Small-ears looked up, 
and grew frightened, for the snow above them looked 
strange and bright. 

“ Let’s wake Mother,” cried she. So they both tried 
to rouse her; but she was so sleepy and so big, and her 
coat so long and thick, that it was quite hard work 
for those tiny, tiny cubs, for they were no bigger than 
rabbits, while their mother was as big as a cow. Oh, 
what funny, tiny babies they were! But Sea-bear 
Mother was just as proud of them as a cow of her 
calf, or pussy of her kittens. 

But at last Black-eyes climbed on her great white 
head, and dabbed his little paw on her eyelid; then 
she opened her eyes, and yawned, and showed her 
great, sharp teeth. 

“What is it now? Pray be quiet, and go to sleep,” 
said she. 

““O Mother,” cried both cubs, “ why is the snow 
white above us?” 

Then Sea-bear Mother woke quite up, and sat up 
all in a hurry. 

“It is sunlight on the snow,” she said; “it has 
come at last. I’m glad, for ’'m hungry;” and she 
began to scratch a hole through the snow for herself 
and her babies. 

Presently they stood outside on the snow, and 
looked down the hill. 

“* What is the noise I hear ?” asked Black-eyes. 

“ That is the waves on the beach,” said Mother. 

“* What is ‘ waves’? What is ‘ beach’?” clamoured 
the little bears, blinking their eyes in the sun. 

“Come with me, and I'll show you,” said Bear 
Mother, and began to creep slowly down the hill, 
for she was thin and weak and faint with hunger; 
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she had eaten nothing for three months, and that is a 
long time to wait for dinner. 

‘When they had gone a little way a friendly young 
bear came by, and called to them to make haste, as a 
dead seal had been washed ashore, and would all be 
eaten if they were not quick. 

“Get on my back,” said Mother. 

So they climbed on her back, and she hurried as 
well as she could. As they went they saw other sea- 
bears scratch their way out of their snow nests, and 
then start down the hill with their babies. 

“Why does everybody go downhill ?” called Black- 
eyes to his Mother from his cosy seat on her deep 
fur. 

“ We are all going to the sea,” said Mother. 

“* What is ‘ sea’ ?” said Black-eyes. 

** Wait and see,” said Mother, for she was tired and 
a little cross and very anxious about the seal meat. 

Luckily they got to the beach before all the meat 
was eaten, and while their mother was breakfasting, 
the little ones stood on the shingle and looked at the 
sea. Many bears, both big and little, were swimming 
and playing in the water. 

“Can’t we go in the sea, Mother?” said Black- 
eyes. 

if No, it’s too rough,” replied his Mother, and went 
on with her meal. 

“It’s a shame,” grumbled Black-eyes to Small-ears. 
“The other bears play in the water. Why can’t we, 
I should like to know ?” 

“They are bigger than we are, don’t you think ?” 
said Small-ears, in a soft, little voice. 

“Oh, you’re afraid,” growled Black-eyes, and he 
went close to the water. 

“The waves will catch you. Look out!” cried a 
good-natured year-old bear as he scrambled .out all 
dripping. 

But Black-eyes took no heed. . 

“Come back! come back!” cried Smaill-ears, in a 
fright; and just then a big wave with a white, angry 
crest came rushing in, broke where Black-eyes was 
standing, knocked him over, and carried him away 
into the sea. 

Small-ears in great grief ran to tell their Mother, 
who at once dashed into the sea. But, alas! her dear 
cub was nowhere to be seen. A dreadful fear came 
upon her lest she should never find him any more. 
And that is what would have happened, had not a kind 
bear who was fishing in the sea seen the poor helpless 
little cub, and catching him in his mouth, made for 
the shore. 

On the way he met Bear Mother, and they both 
swam ashore together. When the kind bear put 
Black-eyes down on the shingle he lay quite still, 
his bright eyes shut. Poor Bear Mother moaned 
sadly, and began to lick him dry, trying to warm him 
and make him answer her. 

It was a long time before he opened his eyes, but at 
last he did, to the great joy of his mother. Then Bear 
Mother cuddled him and Small-ears up for a cosy nap, 
and when they woke Black-eyes felt quite well. But 
he was in no hurry to go into the sea again, and it 
was Small-ears, after all, who learned to swim first. 

NEXT MONTH 
Tue PracticaL TEACHER will contain a further instalment of 
Mr. Maskeci Harpy's helpful notes on 
THE INFANT -VOICE. 





A MODERN INFANTS’ SCHOOL. 





(BELLE VUE COUNCIL INFANTS’ SCHOOL, 
BRADFORD.) 


(Continued from page 34.) 


HE work of the second-class children is on lines 

similar to that taken in the babies’ class, with 

the exception that a beginning is made with the three 

R’s. 

Reading is connected with object lessons and drawing 
in the following ways :— 

A simple common object—for example, cap, pin, jar, 

jug, etc.—is chosen for the lesson. The children say 


’ all they can about it, and the object is then placed in 


a good position where all can see it, and the children 
allowed to draw it. (N.B.—The boards for drawing are 
fixed in an upright position in the desks in front of the 
children. In the classroom used by these children the 
seats have backs.) 

After the object has been drawn, its name is then 
analysed into its component sounds, and the symbols 
of the different letters shown on the lines of the method 
suggested by Miss Nellie Dale. These sounds are put 
together to form the word on a tabulating frame, and 
the children then print them underneath their draw- 
ings. After a few lessons in building up various words 
in this manner, short sentences are attempted, using 
very simple words—for example, Jt is a cap; it is 
Tom’s cap. The cap is red. These are printed by 
the children on their boards in clear and simple type, 
and also by the teacher on the blackboard. Writing 
is only attempted towards the end of the school year, 
the printing taking the place of writing in the earlier 
lessons. 

In addition to the word-building described above, 
easy sentences in connection with the various lessons 
are printed on the blackboard, and reading from large 
reading sheets is taken towards the end of the year. 

Number is taught incidentally in gift and occupation 
lessons. The work includes counting, grouping, and 
analysis of the numbers one to nine, and number pic- 
tures and figures in connection with these, the lessons 
being confined to concrete examples. 

Drawing is practised in various ways, and includes 
object drawing in connection with object lessons and 
reading; free drawing—that is, free illustrations of 
story, game, recitation, etc.; freearm drawing on wall 
blackboards for the exercise of large movements and 
development of control ; memory drawing. 

The object lessons include the following :— 

Picture study and conversation about the four sea- 
sons and their flowers, fruit, weather, etc.; morning 
talks on current events and daily occurrences ; lessons 
on personal habits and conduct ; lessons on objects in 
school, classroom, etc., and things selected for drawing 
and reading lessons; things mentioned in recitations, 
songs, games, etc. 

Recitation includes simple poems in connection with 
the above lessons. 

Stories: Simple stories and fairy tales in connection 
with the various lessons. 

Music includes voice, ear, and breathing exercises ; 
the doh chord from hand signs, modulator, and black- 
board, including mental effects ; simple nursery rhymes 
and songs in connection with lessons. 

Games are of various kinds: ring games, with and 
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Basses’ Room. 
Showing teacher's illustratic ns on |rown paper; free cutting ; varivus gifts, etc. 


without music; guessing games; kindergarten games 
in connection with lessons; free games suggested and 
invented by the children ; old English games. 

Physical exercises: In addition to the exercises in- 
cluded in the games, a simple course of exercises for 
various parts of the body is taken, and various kinds of 
marching. (See Old English Games and Physical Exer- 
otses, by F. Kirk.) 

The varied occupations include building, designing, 
and aumber exercises with Gifts 3 and 4, tablets, and 
sticks ; free cutting and easy paper folding ; coloured 
wool sorting and arranging ; shell and seed laying and 
grouping; embroidery with large spectrum design 
cards. 

For full details of handwork and colour teaching see 
Educational Handwork and Systen-atec Colour Instruc- 
tion, by F. Kirk. (E. J. Arnold.) 

The schemes of work for first-class children include 
the following :— 

In reading, the names of the letters are now associated 
with the sounds (previously learnt in the second class), 
and the method of teaching is a combination of the 
look and say, phonetic and syllabic methods. Word- 
building and blackboard reading in connection with 
the various lessons are extensively practised, and simple 
reading books are introduced. 

The children still continue to print on their black- 
boards in connection with reading lessons, and are en- 
couraged to make original sentences themselves. 

Writing is taken on the boards in the desks with 
chalk, and the ehildren draw their own lines when 
necessary. The middle line—formerly considered neces- 


sary—is now discarded as being unnecessary and con- 
fusing. ‘The writing includes capital and small letters ; 
transcription of easy words and sentences ; dictation of 
words in connection with reading and simple composition. 

Number includes counting and grouping with concrete 
examples to one hundred ; exercises with concrete ex- 
amples up to twenty ; money to one shilling ; meaning 
and use of terms—for example, couple, dozen, score, etc., 
whole, half, quarter, etc.; figures and notation to twenty 
are also taken on boards with chalk. 

Drawing includes freearm exercises based on the 
circle (see scheme in Elementary Lessons in Freearm 
Drawing) ; object drawing in connection with lessons ; 
free drawing to illustrate lessons, stories, recitations, 
etc.; memory drawing. White chalk and coloured 
crayons are used for this work. 

Object lessons are taken in connection with stories, 
recitations, and reading, and also with the quarterly 
walk to the park each season ; conversation lessons in 
connection with the seasons, flowers, fruit, weather, etc.; 
morning talks upon various subjects connected with 
school work—for example, current events, objects in 
school and classroom, manners, morals, personal con- 
duct and habits, etc. 

Recitations: A new one is taken each quarter in con- 
nection with the various lessons. 

Stories: There are two story-lessons in the week. A 
continued story from a nursery classic is taken for 
one lesson—for example, Kingsley’s Water-Babies ; Alice 
in Wonderland, and Through the Looking-Glass ; Ruskin’s 
King of the Golden River ; and short stories of a miscel- 
laneous character for the other lesson—for example, 
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stories from Hans Andersen, Grimm, Jane Andrews, 
mythology, etc. 

Music: Theory; deh cherd in any order from 
modulator, blackboard, ete.; the scale, with notes im 
stepwise succession ; note and time tests in two-pulse 
measures ; ear exercises by,imitation ; easy staff nota- 
tion; voice, ear, and bréathing exercises; songs in 
connection with lessons—at least one new one each 
quarter. 

Games include guessing games, riddles, free games, 
old English games to music. 

Physical exercises: Simple course to music of exer- 
cises for various parts of the body (see Old English 
Games and Physical Exercises, by ¥. Kirk) ; short course 
to commands from Board of Education syllabus ; two 
short courses of drill, with apparatus; marching of 
various kinds ; simple dancing. 





Position FoR Wririne For Frrst AND Sxconp Cxass © 
CHILDREN. 


Varied occupations: Form and colour, including 
lines and angles, chief plane figures and solids. Har- 
mony and contrasts of tints and shades in colour are 
taught in connection with the following :—Handwork 
occupations ; ring and stick work ; paper folding, cut- 
ting, and mounting ; clay work. 

Needlework is taken by order of the Education Com- 
mittee, and is taught as follows :—Knitting with short, 
thick wooden pins; children learn to cast on for them- 
selves and make chain edge. Sewing: Folding and tack- 
ing a hem in paper; hemming stitch ; needle, thimble, 
and position drills. 

Religious and moral instruction is taken according to 
schemes issued by Education Committee. School opens 
and closes with singing of a hymn and Lord’s Prayer. 


A PROBLEM. 


Mr. R. A. Oxace, writing in the Planet, discusses the dangers of 
the unconditional obedience exacted from children in schools. 
Inter alia he says :— 

“Now I do not deny the value of obedience in the training 
of character, though I am convinced that its value is immensely 
overrated. Nor do I deny its necessity from the standpoint of 
the teacher. What I suggest is that unconditional obedience 
should be the exception and not the rule, and that teachers 
and parents should learn to do without it as far as possible. 

“To begin with, unconditional obedience is so much easier 
than conditional obedience that slave natures instinctively vicld 
it. They find it entails no thought, no responsibility, no effort. 
It suits their easy-going, feeble characters, and ministers to their 
defects. On the other hand, conditional obedience demands 
at least intelligence and character enough to define and make 
conditions.” 








THE STORY OF THE RIVER. 


A SCHEME OF CONNECTED LESSONS FOR 
STANDARD I. 


BY E. MONA CLAY AND R. M. M. ATKINSON, INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS, MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


(Second Month—Auqust.) 


HE lessons arranged for this month are suitable for 
the time of year. They are offered as sugges- 
tions or as examples of the ideas which seem to come 
naturally out of the central one, and they have been 
chosen as affording scope for as much variety as may 
be, while adhering to the pivot idea which runs through 
the whole. For the drawing lesson it is assumed that the 
most suitable subject would be found in the drawings 
given for the teacher’s blackboard use. It is supposed 
that two kinds of drawing lessons will be given to 
Standard I.—freehand drawing (for which this scheme 
provides), and drawing with a ruler. Both are im- 
portant. But let us be sure we do not ignore or leave 
out that kind of drawing which trains observation and 
encourages free movement of the muscles—the .kind 
of drawing, it may be said, which makes a child want 
to draw again. 


I.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE PARTS OF A 
FLOWER (THE BUTTERCUP), 
Required for the Lesson. 

A buttercup for each child, and, if possible, another 

simple flower with which it can be compared. 
Preparation. 

Introduce the lesson by a brief talk on the buttercup. 
Before considering the various parts of the flower, let 
the children tell where it grows, when it flowers, and 
any other general facts they may know about it. 


Presentation. 

I. The sepals.—Let the children examine their speci- 
mens. Point out to them the five small green leaves 
known as the five sepals, or, collectively, as the calyx of 
the flower. Tell them that these unattractive little leaves 
have a certain work to perform, like every other part of 
a plant. Can the children find out the nature of that 
work ? Show a young unopened bud, and let the children 
see that the sepals protect the baby flower from the ill 
effects of cold winds and rain. Notice how, in this flower, 
the sepals are turned back when their work is done. 

Il. The petals.—Let the children now examine the 
part of the flower next to the calyx. They will notice 
that there is a circle of five deep yellow leaves, somewhat 
heart-shaped, and very glossy on the upper surface. 
These are known as the petals. Point out that each petal 
lies, as it were, between two sepals. Draw the attention of 
the children to the fact that there is a small swelling where 
each petal is fastened on to the other parts of the flower. 
This forms a kind of little pocket, in which is stored the 
sweet juice sought for by bees and other insects. Explain 
that the petals, in their turn, form a protective covering 
for the inner parts of the plant. 

III. The stamens.—Within the golden cup formed by 
the petals is arranged a circle of thread-like stalks, known 
as the stamens, each of which terminates in a little dust- 
bag called the anther, which contains the flower dust or 

ollen. 


IV. The pistil.—Let the children now examine the 
central part of the flower, to which we give the name of 
the pistil. In the buttercup’ the pistil has a round, knob- 
like appearance, and if examined closely will be found 
to consist of a collection of little bodies, each of which 
is hooked at one end and rounded at the other. The 
hooked end is known as the stigma, while the rounded 

rt forms the seed-case, within which lies a single seed. 
Explain to the children that the flower cannot make 
seeds which afterwards grow into plants unless some of the 
flower dust from the stamens gets into the seed-case 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


and causes the seeds to grow and ripen. Explain to the 
children in a simple fashion how the flower dust is carried 
about from one flower to another. 
Association. 
Associate with some other simple flower with which 
the children are familiar. 


Formulation. 
“A perfect flower consists of four parts—the calyx, 
the petals, the stamens, and the pistil—each of which 
a certain definite work to do for the good of the whole 
plant.” 


A pplication. 
See occupations. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The teacher's illustration consists of drawings of the buttercup 
flower—stem, buds, leaves—together with separate drawings of 


Teacuer’s ILLUsTRaTION. 


the flower as seen from the front, back, and side, and the apocar- 
pous pistil. 
Pawnting.—The buttercup. The colours required are green 
and yellow. Paint the flowers first. You are advised to enlarge 
upon the illustration. Begin with the open flower. It is sometimes 
difficult for children to get a tidy shape in a flower of this kind, 
so that some guide, such as marking the five points of the flower, 
may well be resorted to. Outline the flower with the point of the 
brush, and quickly wash in the colour ; the paint should be thin. 
The unopened flowers may then be treated in the same way, and 
left to become dry. Next use green paint for stalk and leaves : 
the thin“white lines left here and there will greatly improve the 


PAINTING. MopELLING. 


appearance and ogy style of the painting. Nearly all the 
leaves should be done by means of simple brush strokes or move- 
ments, When the blossoms are perfectly dry, finish the open one 
by the addition of some darker dots to represent the stamens, 
and add the green calyx underneath the half-opened ones. 


Modelling.—A flower-basket. To obtain this form, first make 
a ball, using about two ounces of clay. Then proceed in very 
much the same manner as you would if making a bird’s nest— 
that is, hollow out the centre by pressure with the thumbs, and 
at the same time draw up the sides into the shape shown in the 
illustration. Do not attempt to turn the ends outwards till the 
shape is sufficiently high ; but when it is drawn up enough, bend 
over the ends slightly and adjust the general shape where neces- 
sary by tle pressure or manipulation here and there. Take 
two 6 pieces of clay, roll them out thin, and twist them to- 
gether to form the handle of the basket. Attach it to the inside 
carefully, and the model is complete. 


II.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON RIVER-SIDE 
FLOWERS. 
Required for the Lesson. 

Specimens of flowers which may be found growing by 
the side of, and in the waters of, a stream. Care should 
be taken to include the leaves and roots of such plants, 
as in some cases they present peculiarities of special 
interest. 


Preparation. 

The lesson might be suitably introduced by a short 
talk on the favourite flowers mf the children. Point out 
to them that the side of a stream offers us treasures quite 
as beautiful, and perhaps more interesting, than the 
familiar garden friends. 

Presentation. 

I. Flowers of the water.—Describe to the children how 
in the summer time there may be noticed floating on the 
surface of many of our streams large green leaves, thick 
and glossy in appearence, and somewhat heart-shaped 
in form. These are the leaves of the water-lily, of which 
there are two varieties—the yellow and the white. The 
petals of the former are rounded into the shape of a cup, 
while those of the latter are somewhat pointed. Call 
the attention of the children to the numerous stamens 
and to the curious-looking seed-case, and gain from them 
the reason why there are nearly always swarms of little 
flies in the heart of each flower. Let the children discuss 
why the leaves float, and where the root of the plant will 
be found. 

Draw the attention of the children to another very 
interesting water flower, the water-crowfoot. This flower is 

‘rather like a Luttercup. It has five green sepals and five 
white petals streaked with yellow near the little honey 
pockets, also a circle of stamens and a number of little 
seed-cases. But where it differs from other flowers is 
in the possession of two different kinds of leaves—(a) 
flat-looking leaves which float on the water, and which 
balance the plant and keep it above the water, (b) and 
also feathery leaves which are entirely below the surface. 

II. Flowers of the water-side.—Let the children tell of 
any flowers they know which grow along the margin of 
the stream. Lead them to see the beauties of the forget- 
me-not. Refer to the marsh-marigold, which is a relation 
of the buttercup, and to the yellow flag or iris. Explain 
that the first of these two plants flowers early in the 
year, but the flag can still be found in July ro | August 
in some places. 

111. Flowers of the river-banks.—All along the course 
of the stream the banks and adjacent lands are studded 
with countless wild flowers of every description. In the 
spring time may be found primroses, anemones, wild hya- 
cinths, and violets, which are followed, when summer sets 
in, by buttercups, dog daisies, meadow-sweet, the tall 
fox-gloves, aud many other flowers of all descriptions. 

In dealing with this part of the lesson the teacher 
might let the children what flowers they themselves 
have actually seen and gathered, and let them describe 
what — would look for, and expect to find, if taking 
a walk the banks of a stream during the spring, 
summer, and autumn months. 

Association. 

Associate with the carefully-tended flowers of the 

garden. 
Formulation. 

The children might formulate the lesson into some 
such sentence as the following :— 

“Our streams are made beautiful, both on the water 
and on the land, by flowers, which, although wild, are as 
worthy of notice as the flowers of the garden.” 
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Application. 
See occupations. 
EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A selection of river-side flowers for all seasons are shown in 
connection with this lesson for the teacher’s illustration; they 





TEACHER'S ILLUSTRATION. 


should be drawn as referred to. The drawing lesson might well 
include two of these specimens. 

Painting.—The forget-me-not. In many places it ought to be 
easy to obtain a natural specimen of this flower all through the 





Water Liny. 


summer. Two colours—green and blue—will be required. It 
will be best to do the blossoms first, adding stem and leaves 
afterwards. The flowers should be formed by simple brush 





MarsH MARIGOLD. Tue Iris. 


movements, leaving a white speck in the centre. The curved 
or scorpioid inflorescence of the forget-me-not should be pointed 
out to the children. The leaves may be painted next—green— 





PAINTING. MopELLING. 


leaving a white line to represent the midrib, and the stalk shou! 
be carefully added so that it does not look stiff. 
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Mod-lling.—The dog daisy. The dog daisy grows plentifully 
on river-banks as well as in fields ail the summer through. Have 
some specimens at hand, and give them to the children. You 
are recommended to make a slab of clay upon which to put the 
mod l -f the flower; the hand exercise involved in making it 
is excellent. Quite six ounces of modelling clay would be re- 
quired for each child. 

Take pieces'of clay—say eight—all the same size, and roll 
each one between the hands till they are the length required for 
the slab. Lay these cylindrical pieces close together, and then 
with the thumbs weld them into a mass, as it were, keeping it 
level at the edges by working the hands against it. When flat 
smooth the surface, and upon this proceed to model the daisy. 
Make a tiny ball and flatten for the centre. Take about a dozen 
pieces of clay, and with the hands work them into shape for the 
petals, pointed at one end, rounded at the other. Join these 
carefully to the round centre-piece, laying all flat upon the clay 
slab. ~ Roll a small piece of clay for the stalk, and attach ; also 
flatten a piece and indent the edges for a leaf, and join this to 
the stem. Lastly gently prick with some pointed instrument 
the round centre, to show that the daisy’s eye is not actually 
perfectly smooth. ’ 


IlI.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON INSECT LIFE 
ABOUT A RIVER. 


Required for the Lesson. 

The teacher should be provided, if possible, with a 
glass jar containing specimens of the grubs of the caddis, 
dragon-fly, and as many other such creatures as can, be 
obtained. Failing these, a good picture should be used. 


Preparation. 

Tell the children we are going to take an imaginary 
walk along the side of a small stream or a river, Let 
them give any ideas they may have on what insects, 
grubs, etc., we might be likely to find. 


Presentation. 

I. Grub life.—The children might be asked to describe 
what an insect is. Tell them that many of our insects 
commence and pass the first stage of their wonderful 
existence at the bottom of some stream as small brown 
grubs. If we were to look into a clear pool, or dredge 
with a small net, we should in all probability find different 
kinds of these interesting creatures, varying from the 
formidable grub of the dragon-fly, which passes this stage 
of its existence prowling about the bed of the stream, 
feeding on all the unwary creatures which come in its 
way, to the smaller grubs of the May-fly and the water- 
gnat. We might also find the caddis grub, a fat little 
worm which builds for itself a neat little house out of 
bits of twigs, roots, sand—and, indeed, almost anything 
it can find. 

II. Water beetles and their companions.—After consider- 
ing the different kinds of grubs, we might turn our atten- 
tion to the water beetles and other similar little creatures. 
The water beetles are provided with small, transparent 
wings, and can leave the water when they desire. The 
whirligig beetle, which is very common, can be taken 
as a typical example. Besides beetles, we may notice 
a slender black insect with long legs, which, from the way 
it skims over the surface of the water, has received the 
name of the water-measurer. Another curiously-named 
insect is the water-boatman, which is so called from the 
way it paddles along on its back (using its hind legs as a 
pair of oars). 

III. Insect life at the river-side.—A visit during the 
summer months to the side of a stream will enable us 
to see the perfect flies which have emerged from their 
grub state, and are now enjoying their brief aerial life in 
dancing up and down over the water. Suppose we now 
turn our attention from the stream itself to the banks 
and the land in the immediate vicinity. Here we shall 
find butterflies of every hue, grasshoppers, perhaps the 
nest of a wild bee or wasp, or, most interesting of all, a 
colony of ants. We shall not be able to investigate fully 
the lives and habits of all these creatures, and must be 
content to note general features, and leave details to some 
future occasion. 


Aasociation. 


Associate the lives of water insects with those which 
live entirely on land. 


Formulation. 
** All creatures, great and small, are formed by nature 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


to suit the conditions under which they are to pass their 
lives.” 
A pplication. 
See occupations. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This illustration represents something of life about a pond 
or river. It should drawn in coloured chalks, and in the 


TEACHER'S ILLUSTRATION. 


drawing lesson the children might at least attempt a reproduc- 
tion of this. 

Painting.—River scene. This would look well done simply 
as a sepia sketch. Paint the outlines and distant fence first 
with the brush point, making very thin lines, then the water lilies, 
bulrushes, and distant trees by means of brush strokes. It 
is assumed that the children | Bo. had sufficient practice in 
handling the brush to enable them to accomplish this without 
difficulty. 

Modelling. —A caterpillar on a leaf. First model a leaf form— 
almost any kind will do—but it will be best not to have it too 
flat. Then with the hands roll a small piece of clay into a ball, 


PAINTING. MopELLING. 


and obtain a cylindrical form from that. It should slightly taper 
towards the tail. Four small knobs should be placed under- 
neath towards the tail—the true legs are towards the head— 
then make the rings on its body by means of some instrument. 


1V.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE LIFE 
HISTORY OF THE DRAGON-FLY. 
Re quire d for the Lesson. 

A good picture, to be supplemented by sketches on the 
blackboard showing the various stages in the development 
of the dragon-fly. 

Preparation. 

After the children have related what they know on the 
subject of the last lesson, tell them they are now going 
to consider in detail the life history of the largest of the 
river insects—the dragon-fly. 

Presentation. 

1. The grub.—The dragon-fly commences its strange 
existence as a smal! egg, which, with many others, has 
been deposited in the water of perhaps a pond or perhaps 
a stream. From this egg emerges a small grub, which, 
burrowing in the ground or under stones, feeds on passing 
inseets or tiny fish. This grub, in addition to having 
large, protruding eyes, has a very peculiar under-lip, fitted 
with sharp hooks at the end, known as a mask, which 
it can shoot out or draw back at will. By means of this 
mask the gru) catches its food. 

(a) Let the children tell what the word mask means. 
Show why the dragon-fly’s under-lip is so called, 

(b) Compare the mask with the tongue of the frog. 

Il. The chrysalis.—For about a year this grub lives at 
the bottom of the water, moving slowly about, breathing 
through its tail, and also using the latter as a means 
of pushing itself along. Short wings now begin to appear 
underneath the skin, and the grub climbs up out of the 
water on to the stem of a water-weed to prepare for its 
great change. Gradually the hard covering of the chry- 


salis splits along the back, and the dragon-fly proper 

a leaving its old coat attached by claws to the 
ant. 

. (Explain clearly to the children how the dragon-fly 

grub uses its tail as a means of propulsion.) 

IIT. The perfeet’ fly—The fly now remains on the water 
weed till its crumpled, gawze wings have had time to 
stretch out and stiffen; and when these are strong and 
hard enough to use, it flies away and begins its new life 
in the air. In appearance it is about four or five inches 
in length, and about the same when measured across 
the wings. The wings, which are covered with a net- 
work of very tiny air channels resembling veins, are very 
delicate in texture and of a brilliant colour, varying from 
red to blue and green. 

Refer to the air which is in the bones of birds, and 
bring out the analogy between these and the air channels 
in the wings of the dragon-fly. 

Association. 
Associate with the life history of the butterfly. 
Formulation. 

A generalisation should be obtained from the children 
setting forth the care of the Creator for the humblest 
and smallest of creatures, and the wonderful way such 
creatures are fitted to suit the conditions under which 
they are destined to live. 


A pplication. 
See occupations. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In this illustration stages in the life history of the dragonfly 
have been represented, and the drawing lesson will again consist 
of a partial reproduction of this picture. 


TEACHER'S TLLISTRATION. 


Painting.—The dragon-fly. Colours—very pale blue and brown. 
Let the children just outline the wings with the palest blue 
paint—very watery prussian blue would do—and then quickly 
wash over with the same colour. No superfluous paint should 
be left on the wings. Leave this to dry completely. Take 
brown paint— vendigile is good—very thin, and depict the body 
of the dragon-fly as shown ia the illustration—that is, by seg- 
ments. When the wings are quite dry use the brown paint to 
show the markings in the wings. If carefally done, a brush 
drawing of this description has much educational value in that 
eye and hand must work together to obtain the best result. 


PAINTING. MopeELiine. 


Modelling.—The water-lily. This will look best placed on a 
slab. Follow the same course as described for the ape given 
for Week II. Then proceed to model the leaf. Make it in this 
way! Roll some clay, about one ounce, into a ball, then flatten 
it out on the palms of the hands and put it on the slab, making 
it heart-shaped by rounding off and pressing inwards at one 
edge. Then take about twelve picces of clay, and form them into 
shape for the petals of the lily. Place these at the side, arranging 
them in a kind of eircle, with some standing up and turning in- 
wards in the centre. There need be no stalk showing, as it is 
usually quite under the water. The flowers and leaves appear 
separate from one another. 
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NATURE STUDY AND THE CORN- 
LAW RHYMER. 


Qaune that such a pointed incident would leave 
little more to be said, it is surprising that those 
who have made themselyes the advocates of nature 
study in the schools of the people should have failed 
to light upon that notable passage in national biography 
which relates how Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-Law poet, 
was brought to a sudden stop during an early progress 
towards loafing and the pot-house by a chance acquaint- 
ance with the picture of a primrose in a book on botany. 
Having strolled over to see his Aunt Robinson one 
Sunday morning, Elliott thought she received him but 
coldly ; and as he had been tipsy a night or two before, 
his conscience smote him, though it is not at all certain 
that his aunt had ever heard of his misdemeanour. 
However, it happened that before he went away she 
drew his attention to an instalment of Sowerby’s Eng- 
lish Botany—which was at that time coming out in 
monthly parts—and the picture of the primrose which 
it contained stirred him to the deepest depths of his 
nature. His aunt showed him also her son’s collec- 
tion of botanical specimens, and forthwith Elliott re- 
solved to study flowers, and to be done once for all 
with the tap-room and its associations. As he said 
himself, this incident decided whether he was to be a 
man or a malt swill. All his spare time went now in 
the collection and identification of flowers; and though 
he never became a scientific botanist—for the learned 
classifications which he encountered in books seemed 
to him to be like preparations for sending flowers to 
for plants gave point to his 
already strong rural affinities, and in another unex- 
pected way led him to poetry. 

Happening one day to hear his brother read that part 
of Thomson’s poem of “ The Seasons” which describes 
the auricula and the polyanthus, he pounced eagerly 
upon the book as soon as his brother laid it down, and 
took it into the garden to compare the#poet’s descrip- 
tions with the actual flowers. Thus was he led to a 
love for poetry, which hitherto he had despised and 
detested. 

The outcome of these incidents may be traced through 
all his poetry, relieving the “ damnatory prodigality ” 
of his bitter political malisons. And it needed no 
Himalayas nor Niagaras nor foreign elements to move 
his muse ; for he loved the exquisite beauty and per- 
fection of nature’s most usual manifestations, and 
was. touched, like Wordsworth, by such things as “ the 
flower and its shadow on the stone, the cuckoo and 
its echo.” Thus he has sung of the homely sights and 
sounds of his native meadows. Never did he forget 
the glorious vision of the kingfisher shooting along the 
river Don upon that memorable summer afternoon when 
he played truant, and in later life the humble bramble 
flower would always conjure back his lost boyhood. 
He has sung to us of the droning of the bees, of the 
wren’s unnoticed pipe, and of the woodbine’s clustered 
trumpet. The daisy and the little eyebright find 
tender mention in his poems ; we see again the dragon- 
fly dart flaunting past us; and we hear the song of the 
throstle and of the blackbird that sometimes moved him 
to tears. Once more the hedge-side roses are in bloom, 
and yet again do we behold the blossom of the sloe. 
Love of the country in such a man as Elliott remains 
to the end, outliving many attachments ; and though 
he may be thrust into towns by the exigencies of gain- 


ing his daily bread, yet if he can ever win his freedom 
he is quickly in the fields again. 

So was it with the Corn-Law Rhymer, for no sooner 
was he able to emerge from that long and bitter struggle 
when he moiled amidst the dust and smoke of Sheffield, 
where he had known defeat, where he had endured 
both poverty and dependence (his pet aversions), than 
he withdrew to the peace of the remote country. It 
was the song of a robin under his window, as he lay 
upon his deathbed, that inspired those affecting verses 
which are the last he ever wrote. He wished even to 
be buried in his own garden, with the daisies growing and 
the birds singing above him; and though—consenting at 
last, under the, pressure of his family, to “ holy ground 
and costs ”’—it has come about that he lies in Darfield 
churchyard, it is yet, appropriately enough, “ beneath 
a hawthorn tree that will shed its blossoms upon him 
on the death of every spring.” 

In adding to this note a few selections from the many 
that are available, we may, beginning at the end, give first 
those lines to the robin that we have just mentioned. 

“ Thy notes, sweet robin, soft as dew, 
Heard soon or late, are dear to me ; 


To music I could bid adieu, 
But not to thee 


“When from my eyes earth's lifeful throng 
Has passed away, no more to be, 
Then autumn’s primrose, robin’s song, 
Return to me.” 


Elliott, like Ruskin, was more than merely conscious, 
when he looked upon the beauty of nature, of many 
things that are not beautiful in human institutions ; 
and one day as he walked with his friend George Searle 
Phillips (“‘ January Searle”) he cried, “ God has given 
us food to eat, and man the tyrant has taxed it, and 
these beautiful birds singing as if there were no sorrow 
in the world. Ye break my heart, ye little birds!” 
When Phillips looked at the poet he saw that his eyes 
were full of tears. It is this riddle of the beauty of 
nature and the ills of man that was in his mind when 
he wrote— 


“ Oh that my poetry were like the child 
That gathers daisies from the lap of May 
With prattle sweeter than the Uecutne wild! 
It then might teach poor wisdom to be gay 
As flowers and birds and rivers all at play, 
And winds that make the voiceless clouds of morn 
Harmonious. But, distempered if not mad, 
I feed on nature’s bane and mess with scorn. 


“I would not, could not if I would, be glad, 
But, like shade-lovi ing plants, am happiest sad. 
My heart, once soft as woman’s tear, is gnarled 
With gloating on the ills I cannot cure. 


One of the poems in which he revealed his love for 
nature is “ The Bramble Flower.” 


“ Thy fruit full well the schoolboy knows, 

Wild bramble of the brake ! 

So put thou forth thy small white rose ; 
I love it for his sake. 

Though woodbines flaunt and roses glow 
O’er all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou need’st not be ashamed to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers ; 


“ For dull the eye, the heart is dull, 

That cannot feel how fair, 

Amid all beauty beautiful, 
Thy tender blossoms are ! 

How delicate thy gauzy frill ! 
How rich thy branchy stem ! 

How soft thy voice when woods are still, 
And thou sing’st hymns to them ; 
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“* While silent showers are falling slow, 

And, ’mid the general hush, 

A sweet air lifts the little bough, 
Lone whispering through the bush ! 

The primrose to the grave is gone ; 
The hawthorn flower is dead ; 

The violet by the mossed gray stone 
Hath laid - weary head ; 


“ But thou, wild bramble! back dost bring, 
In all their beauteous power, 
The fresh green days of life’s fair spring, 
And boyhood’s blossomy hour. 
Scorned bramble of the brake ! once more 
Thou bid’st me be a boy, 
To gad with thee the woodlands o’er 
In freedom and in joy.” 
In “ The Excursion,” too, are some beautiful passages 
that show Elliott’s delight in the common scenes of the 
country. 


“ Dear children! when the flowers are full of bees ; 
When sun-touched blossoms shed their fragrant snow ; 
When song speaks like a spirit, from the trees 
Whose kindled greenness hath a golden glow ; 

When, clear as music, rill and river flow, 

With trembling hues, all changeful, tinted o’er 

rn that bright pencil which good spirits know 

Alike in earth and heaven—’tis sweet, once more, 
Above the sky-tinged hills to see the storm-bird soar. 


. 7 * . * 
Blue Eyebright ! loveliest flower of all that grow 
In flower-loved England! Flower, whose hedge-side gaze 
Is like an infant’s! What heart doth not know 
Thee, clustered smiler of the bank ! where plays 
The sunbeam with the emerald snake, and strays 
The dazzling rill, companion of the road 
Which the lone bard most loveth, in the days 
When wat and love are young? Oh, come abroad, 
Blue Eyebright ! and this rill shall woo thee with an ode.” 
These few selections do not more than touch the 
fringe of the many poems in which he shows how much 
he loved and how closely he observed; and to those 
who have spent their childhood in Elliott’s country his 
poems are full of pleasing associations, so successful 
has he been in catching the spirit of the places that had 
become his haunts. 
— So hete— 


REFORMING THE CURRICULUM. 
AN INQUIRY BY THE SURREY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 

BY JOHN PERKINS, RAYNES PARK COUNCIL 
SCHOOL, 8.W. 


YAYMENT by results and the system of annual 
examinations in connection with our elementary 
schools have gone by the board; teachers and educa- 
tion authorities have been endowed with absolute free- 
dom in the development of the school curriculum ; and 
the thought-stirring Suggestions have been issued by 
the Board of Education—yet there does not appear to 
be any indication of a general movement towards re- 
form, either in curriculum or in method. It is a hun- 
dred years or so since the educational enthusiast urged : 
“ The reform needed is not that the school coach should 
be better horsed, but that it should be turned round 
and started upon a new track ;” and if teachers as a 
body still fail to realise the necessity for amendment, 
signs are not wanting that education authorities are 
more alive to the desirability of giving realisation to 
the hope expressed in the Prefatory Memorandum to 
the Suggestions that there would be “ greater activity 
in the organisation of practical inquiries as to the 
education best suited to the schools of various types 
in characteristic localities.” 


The Surrey Education Committee has given an earnest 
of its regard for this suggestion by the issue of an in- 
quiry, consisting of fifteen questions, to the four hundred 
head teachers working in the administrative county, 
and a sub-committee has been appointed to give con- 
sideration to the replies, and to draw up a report upon 
the whole matter. The trend of the questions is in 
the direction of technical instruction, and in some 
respects there ——- to be a tendency to emphasise 
the importance of subjects which have a practical and 
utilitarian’ value. The first three questions indicate 
the desire of this authority to make the work of the 
school fit in with the after-school life. Information is 
invited concerning the industries of the school district, 
the occupations generally taken up by the children, 
and the training given in the school “ with reference 
to such occupations.” One is reminded here that 
“the worth of man depends not upon his: knowledge 
but upon his will.” There seems to be a popular de- 
mand for some immediate tangible result for the money 
spent upon education, and before teachers realise the 
position they may be expected to turn out children 
from the schools fully equipped for work at the bench 
or at the desk. -No one will attempt to combat Locke’s 
idea that what is useful may also be educative; but 
there is a distinct need in these days to guard against 
any system of education whose scope is limited. 

The subject of two questions towards the end of the 
inquiry is closely allied to this matter of industrial 
training. Opinions are requested as to whether prac- 
tical subjects should form part of the ordinary cur- 
riculum, and as to the age at which such instruction 
should commence. There will probably be a con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of the general introduction 
of special subjects. There is little doubt but that the 
capacity for doing has been very much neglected in 
the schools for senior scholars, and something needs 
to be done to continue the development of the creative, 
formative sense which is begun in the infants’ depart- 
ments. The introduction of practical subjects will 
not only strengthen the technical ability, but, rightly 
used, will prove of immense moral value, cultivating 
as they do a sense of self-reliance and responsibility, 
and also a proper regard for the dignity and usefulness 
of practical manual work. If these subjects did nothing 
more than give scope for the desire for active doing as 
opposed to passive listening, their introduction would 
be justified. The actual age at which the special sub- 
jects should be commenced will demand very serious 
consideration. The ability to undertake definite manual 
work depends more upon the physical and mental con- 
dition of the individual child rather than upon the 
number of his years. But at whatever period the 
more specialised practical work is introduced, it should 
be preceded by some preparatory hand-and-eye train- 
ing extending through the infants’ schools and the 
lower classes of upper departments. 

This brings us to another question having a very 
similar bearing— Can you suggest any means by which 
the methods of instruction followed in infants’ schools 
and deyartments can be continued in the lower standards 
of upper schools and departments?” The kindergarten 
method of a good infants’ school aims at giving occu- 
pation to the little ones. They need an outlet for their 
restless energy, and consequently we find provision 
made for chalk, pencil, and brush drawing, and model- 
ling in sand and clay,. beside opportunity for free ex- 
pression in language, in art, and in music. The forma- 




















tive, imaginative, and esthetic senses have opportunity 
for development. But when the child passes to the 
senior departments the plan of campaign is rudely and 
unreasonably changed. We certainly need to make 
some provision whereby the kindergarten ideas and 
the kindergarten methods are continued throughout 
the child’s school life. 

The desire to be more practical is also shown by a 
question relating to the teaching of arithmetic. They 
ask—“ Can you suggest any scheme by which the teach- 
ing of arithmetic can be made more practical, with special 
reference to the needs of the children in your school ?” 
This subject continues to occupy a position of space 
and prominence upon the school time-table which the 
needs of the case do not justify. A very large portion 
of what is at present taught is wholly of classical or 
theoretical importance, and so far as the elementary 
school is concerned there is need only for such exer- 
cises as come within the ordinary experiences of life. 
The intricacies of stocks and shares, percentages and 
interest, are as much a matter of specialised knowledge 
as dressmaking or printing, and their study should be 
relegated to the curriculum of the secondary, technical, 
or continuation school. Our methods likewise call for 
drastic emendation. Problems continue to be a bogey 
to teacher and taught ; so much so, that simple exer- 
cises, concretely expressed, involving one process, have 
come to be classed as problems! We fail to realise 
that life is made up of problems, and in no regard is 
this so true as in the case of arithmetical calculations. 
But the most valuable step which could be taken in 
the question of arithmetic would be for all educational 
bodies to join forces for the introduction of the metric 
system. Such a reform would place the teaching of 
arithmetic upon a much more scientific footing than 
is possible to-day. 

Questions 4 and 5 echo the cry raised the country 
through anent “The Overburdened Time-table”— 
“What are the chief difficulties you experience in the 
preparation of your time-table, with special reference to 
the number of subjects included in the curriculum?” 
He will be a wise man indeed who can point to any of 
the subjects which go to make up the educational pabu- 
lum of the ordinary elementary school and say, “ This 
may well be eliminated.”” There may be a very genuine 
desire to slaughter some of the innocents, and there 
may even be a yearning for a return of the days of the 
schedule of subjects, with its stereotyped courses; but 
the day of a standard system is done, and if we desire 
to develop large-minded and large-hearted citizens, the 
curriculum must be generous in its scope. A way out 
of this time-table difficulty is suggested by the com- 
panion question—“* What subjects at present taught as 
separate subjects do you consider can be grouped together 
for the purpose of instruction as one subject?” There’s 
scope for the ingenious! There is a fascination 
about co-ordination which often leads its votary to 
strain its value; but Miss Catherine Dodd, in her 
Child and the Curriculum and Nature Study and Fairy 
Tales, has exemplified the method in a practical and 
yet charming manner. Co-ordination upon the lines 
she suggests, especially among the younger children, 
is of the greatest possible educational value; but is 
there not always a human tendency to bow the knee 
to any new thing, and to make it an object of worship ? 
Oae cannot take any particular subject out from the 
whole mass and prove to any satisfaction that it may 
be treated as an isolated unit. The business of the 
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educator is to harmonise the whole of the elements 
which he has to present to his children ; but some are 
prone to exaggerate the value of this dovetailing of 
subjects, and there is need to beware a co-ordination- 
mad policy. But to hark back to the question of the 
time-table : is it not probable that the difficulty is not 
with the number of subjects, but with the number of 
scholars whom one teacher has to educate in a know- 
ledge of those subjects? But the problem of the size 
of classes is not within the scope of the inquiry. 

Ii there is one subject more than another which has 
been maltreated in our school courses it is that of Eng- 
lish. We have not yet entirely emerged from the dark- 
ness associated with the three set “* readers "—oorrect 
parsing‘and analysis, spelling lists, and dictation tests ; 
and the inquiry insinuates that the past teaching of 
English has failed in its purpose, for it invites sugges- 
tions as to alterations “in the methods of teaching 
English subjects that will tend to foster a love of liter- 
ature.” The popular taste in literature to-day fails 
to demonstrate the efficacy of the teaching of literary 
subjects in the past; and if those who received this 
inquiry have made use of the opportunity offered, it 
will not be too much to hope that in Surrey, at least, 
English will be taught on rational lines. One can see 
the old readers cast away to limbo, and dream of a class 
romancing with Scott, imagining and philosophising 
with Shakespeare, and singing to nature with Words- 
worth. Or, again, visions arise of classes armed with 
ungarbled, unannotated editions of Robinson Crusoe; 
The Water Babies, The Arabian Nights, Oliver Twist, and 
a hundred and one other word-pictures of fancy and 
reality. The ordinary child does not care to have his 
food adulterated or his milk watered down, neither 
does he desire nor need his reading of the kind which 
is “especially abridged and prepared for school use.” 
Except as reading text-books, the ordinary school 
reader should be consigned to the scrap-heap, and re- 
placed by picture books and ordinary editions of good 
fiction and good poetry, and these without the stereo- 
typed introductions and annotations. The teacher 
should manage the preface and be the annotator. 

The remainder of the inquiry has to do with matters 
particularly relating to individual schools, information 
being requested as to the inclusion of nature study in 
the school course, the time taken up by physical exer- 
cises, the provision of school libraries, museums, and 
organisations for the encouragement of thrift; each 
point indicating that the Committee is concerned with 
what may be termed the appurtenances of the school life; 

The Surrey Education Committee has set itself no 
light task in the examination of the multitude of sugges- 
tions which they have invited. It will be difficult to 
evolve recommendations from the mass of informaticn 
at their command which will be at once helpful ard 
yet not restrictive. The great danger to be foamed in 
drafting a report as a result of such an inquiry is that 
teachers may be urged to frame schemes of instruction 
upon a set pattern. Any authority which attemp’s 
to limit the present freedom in matters of curriculum 
will be courting failure at the outset. From whatewr 
point of view, however, we may consider the questiony 
we must be convinced that the step taken by this author- 
ity will be fruitful in the development of more rational 
methods and more practical courses of instruction. The 
Board of Education might turn its energies to the col- 
lection of evidence of this kind in various parts of the 
country for our mutual interest and profit. 
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Our Modern Language Section. 


FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES. 
1. All translations should be posted not later than August 
1907, and addressed :—Prizze Eprror, Office of The 
_ _— Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which ap- 
pears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 
3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize- 
winner will be asked to send name and address for 
publication. 
. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months. 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 

Les trompettes de Guildhall sonnent une diane a laquelle 
répondent les fanfares de Westminster, les fifres et les 
caisses de la Tour. Les gardes des palais riverains par- 
ee oe au concert, chacun envoyant une sonnerie différente, 
tandis que le carillon de Lambeth lutte avec celui de West- 
minster et que Saint Paul fait la basse dans le grand en- 
semble des cloches. A ce bourdonnement confus se mélent 
les appels de corne des gardiens des portes, et celui qui 
veille & Ludgate n'a le méme appel que ceux préposés 
& Newgate, a Cri sient, & Moorgate ou a l’entrée de 
Queen’s Bridge. C'est une succession de notes ou seulement 
trois notes, ou une seule ; quelquefois un trille. L’appel le 
plus caractéristique est celui de Slaughter House. On dirait 
une longue plainte, un dernier vagissement de béte mourante. 
Il est donné par le chef de l’abattoir. Puis ce sont les coups 
de sitllet des guéteurs qui viennent d’enlever les chaines 
barrant les rues, car, la nuit, les voitures ne circulent pas ; 
les cliquetis des employés aux halles, heurtant deux planches 
de chéne pour annoncer l’ouverture de la vente ; les sonnettes 
des laitiers qui réveillent les servantes ; lea gongs des magis- 
tera, invitant les écoliers A se réunir ; enfin, l’énorme batlle- 
ment d'une ville qui se léve, les papotages des comméres, 
les jurons des hommes, les cris des enfants, les roulements 
des voitures, les chansons des bateliers, les échos de la forge, 
de la fabrique, de la caserne. 

From “ Londres au temps de Shakespeare,” 
~ by Grorees DuvAL. 





RESULT OF THE JUNE COMPETITION. 


The prize was awarded to “ Baldur” (Mr. James Somer- 
ville, 119 Warrender Park Road, Edinburgh). 

First Class.—Bosignan, T. V. D., Agaznog, Shakespere, 
M. E. W., Tomato, E. B., Eiberlock, Spee, L. E. P., F. J. L. W., 
Samoth, Caudebec, Le cousin Pons, Winnowsty, Mary, E.S., 
Hermione, Clémentine, , Ten, Bumps, Rose, Institutrice, 
Datchelor, Damocles, Sheensbreck, Courage, Sanscrit, Ceccles, 
Kettering, H. F. B., Télémaque, Syd, Gjia, ae Agenaise, 
Gorm, Speedwell, Pelican, La Harpe, Yann Gaos, Constance, 
M.A.E., Force, Myrtle, Yram, Rennes, Fenman, Nova, 
Ty Du Jay, One more, Yilop, L’ancre, Gegegish, War- 
wiciensis, Raema. 

Second Class.—Iris, Topsy, Espérance, Me, Paddy, Joan, 
Colenso, Nobody, E. C. A., Marie, —— , K. M.C., Adriadne, 
Michael Scott, A2neas, Pays de Galles, Towy, Bertie, Entente 
cordiale, Rosalind, Eldon, Penelope, Moreton, Olive, Aliena, 
J.D. M., Juvenile, Bert. 

Received too late for classification.— Lancaster. 

The name and address of “ Anglo Saxon,” the winner of 
the May competition, are—Miss A. E. Woodward, 28 West 
Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 


Owing to a mistake, which we regret, the name and 
address of “Toby,” who won the competition in March, 
were published both in the May and in the June issue. 
“Peter Pan,” as announced, won the April competition. 
This was the udonym of Miss C. Clements, Heedham 
Orphanage, Purley, Surrey. 


Report. 

It was difficult this month to find many really good trans- 
lations, although a large number are placed in the First 
Class, as they made only a few unimportant errors. A 
frigidly correct and excessively literal translation would 
never stand a chance of gaining the prize. Some candidates 
need to be reminded that the literary merit of a translation 
depends to some extent on the choice of the words used. 
Commonplace words and banal phrases are unsuited to the 
translation of a piece written in elevated style and abound- 
ing in figurative language. For = I had to draw my 
pencil through “squeeze of the hand ” for pressement de main. 
“Which implement,” as an alternative for “sword,” and 
“for the time being,” had to be treated in the same way. 
These are merely a few examples chosen out of many. 
Candidates should remember that pseudonyms should be 
short. One particularly long one we have had to. represent 
by the initials of the onl used. Two candidates for- 
got to add pseudonyms. 


Prize Translation. 


A thousand roads present themselves before man 
Disappointed in love, he may woo ambition ; devote himself 
to science ; pursue his ideal in art; turn soldier; plunge 
into divers pursuits, which, if they do not always ss the 
whirling exhilaration of love, have for the time the Lethean 
quality of forgetfulness. Is it not permitted him, misunder- 
stood of woman, to approach other hearts and find again his 
lost ideal? But what of her? Without aim or mission in 
this world, consumed with tenderness, she waits in vain for 
that love to which every being has a right; and none 
comes In this cruel despair the finer qualities of her 
soul fade; the sweet illusions which danced a measure in 
the dawn of her youth retreat wounded, with trailing wing, 
into the clouded sky of her life, where she realises but too 
plainly that no star will brighten the way She has 
not even the hope which sustained those bygone ladies 
of romance, to whom her cousin had compared her, who, 
in the depths of their ancient castles, fixed their gaze on the 
deserted horizon, where in the evening the sun threw the 
light of armour blood red, the flash of swords, and who 
remained after nightfall to listen to the wind “soughing” 
round the dark towers with the rustling of banners, as if 
hailing the return of the expected ones—the gallant knights 
back from the Crusades. Alas! for her not even a heart- 
beat at the remembrance of a furtive pressure of the hand ; 
not even the transient vision of a burning and tender regard ; 
not even the far-off echo of a passionate word, of a sleepin 
tenderness, ready to awaken under the delicate touch o 
memory. “ BaLpur.” 








NEXT MONTH 
Tre Practicat Teacuer will contain the following 
Papers :— 

The Use of the Phonograph in Modern Language Teaching. 
By 8S. A. Richards, B.A., Grocers’ Company's School, 
Hackney. . 

The Teaching of Arithmetic: Past and Present. By A. 
Clement Jones, M.A., Ph.D., and C. H. Blomfield, 
M.A., of the Grammar School, Bradford. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


AH! VOUS DIRAI-JE, MAMAN, 
(Arranged by Frank Pickford, M.A.) 
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NELSON’S FRENCH BOOKS. 


By ALEC CRAN, M.A., Senior French Master, Royal High School, Edinburgh. 











a a LESSONS IN FRENCH. GRADUATED FRENCH READER. _ 2s, 

Boo 

° PHONETIC DRILL SHEETS. For use with Cran’s ‘ Fle- 

ELE —. OBJECT LESSONS IN FRENCH. mentary Object Lessons in French.” A Series of Seven 
1s. 6d Sheets, 395 inches by 28 inches, printed on strong 


ADVANCED OBJECT LESSONS IN FRENCH. 1s. 6d. Manilla Paper, and Mounted on Roller. Price 15s. 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC 
EXAMINATIONS. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT IN HISTORY. 
THe CRUSADES. 


Ta doom of the prophets had fallen on Jerusalem, and 

there scarcely remained one stone upon another of the 
places and buildings held sacred by the Christian Churches, 
when there sprung up a movement of the whole of Western 
Europe to rescue them from the hand of the infidel, and restore 
them to something of their pristine splendour—a movement 
which culminated in a series of military expeditions known as 
the Crusades. These expeditions have no parallel in history ; 
they are unique, for the causes and circumstances which pro- 
duced them have occurred in no other place and in no other age ; 
and we look upon them with somewhat of a pitying interest 
at the idea of so many lives being wasted in a hopeless cause, 
and for an object which was, to a great extent, wholly chimerical. 

The fate of the Holy Land after Titus had taken Jerusalem 
and sowed the site of the Temple with salt was a varied one. 
Under some of the Roman emperors the Christians were sub- 
jected to vigorous persecution; under those who had adopted 
Christianity the Cross again became the symbol of empire, and 
the holy places were regarded with an awe approaching idolatry. 
Pilgrimages to them were regarded as expiation for any sin, and 
the pilgrim as a holy man, with whom the most licentious and 
lawless soldiery rarely interfered. 

But when the great Roman Empire began to crumble under 
the attacks of Goths and Huns in the north and fierce Moham- 
medans in the south, the eastern provinces—Palestine included— 
were attacked and conquered by the Saracens—a race of Tartar 
origin—and the whole country passed into their hands. On 
the whole, they treated the pilgrims fairly, for they found them 
a lucrative source of income; but when, in the middle of the 
eleventh century, the country was conquered by the Turks, a 
violent persecution was commenced against the Christian pilgrims. 
Those who managed to reach Jerusalem generally arrived there 
penniless, and, unable to bribe the guards to permit them to 


enter the Holy City, wandered about in the most hopeless _ 


destitution. Rumours of this reached Western Europe; but 
little notice was taken of it, for it was at the best but a whisper 
when it aeeded a voice of thunder. And this voice was found. 
Peter the Hermit, a man of intense feeling, who had tried every 
vocation in life without finding the satisfaction he sought, had 
gone on pilgrimage, had suffered and seen sufferings, had held 
# long conference with the Christian Archbishop of Jerusalem, 
und had returned to Italy to lay the case before the Pope, and 


obtain his consent to — a holy war, to rouse the Christian 


West against the Moslem East, to rescue the holy places from 
the contamination of infidels, to make the land trodden by the 
feet of the Saviour a Christian state. Pope Urban at once entered 
heartily into the proposal, which was bound to increase the 
influence of the Church whether it succeeded or not. The results 
of Peter the Hermit’s preaching were remarkable. The whole 
of Western Europe was seized with a religious fervour, private 
quarrels were laid aside, crowds of men of all ranks and classes 
hastened to join the forces, and set their faces to the East in 
—— ignorance of what was before them. 

_ It is always difficult to analyse and classify the motives which 
impel any large number of men to unite in a common line of 
action which seems entirely at variance with their ordinary life 
and procedure, but the Crusades owe their origin to the follow- 
ing (as well as many other) causes. 

i. The dread Mohammedan conquest. The followers of 
Mohammed—the sword in one hand, the Koran in the other—had 
swept westward across the provinces of Northern Africa and 
into Spain, northward through Syria and Asia Minor, eastward 
to the banks of the Indus, and south into the recesses of Equatorial 
Africa, of which Europe knew nothing. The native races were 
either converted or nearly exterminated ; aad to the thinking 


men in Europe it appeared by no means certain that the Moham- 
medan Empire would not extend to the Atlantic unless some 
determined resistance were made. Pope Gregory the Seventh 
(1073-86) was the first to project the idea of arming Europe 
against Asia. 

2. The character of the age was adapted to it. There was an 
extraordinary spirit of enthusiasm and superstition, and also a 
love of wild adventure, fostered by the institution of the feudal 
system. From his earliest youth a man was trained to consider 
prowess in arms as the chief accomplishment of life, and thus 
there was produced a wealth of fighting material which was 
bound to find occupation, either in strife between barons, or 
states, or countries, or in the wider and—to them—more glorious 
issue, West against East. Coupled with the personal bravery 
there was a childlike superstition and lack of } consideration 
utterly unknown in this prosaic age, a life of wild and lawless 
deeds was atoned for by a deathbed repentance, and the most 
hopeless enterprises were undertaken with a serene confidence 
which after events must have sadly shaken and shattered. The 
union of martial order and religious zeal has always been a most 
powerful motive, and productive of great results. 

3. The conquest of Palestine by the Turks in 1075. 

4. The preaching of Peter the Hermit, which had in it that 
magnetic effect which is able to sway huge crowds. 

5. Personal motives which encouraged the Crusaders. 

(1.) On joining the ranks and adopting the Cross as his badge, 
the Crusader’s past sins were forgiven. 

(2.) Miracles and prophecies were reported which appealed to 
his curiosity. 

(3.) Many of the leaders were men who hoped for new kingdoms 
in the East, or for opportunities of retrieving their fallen fortunes, 
or for mere fame, for which they were ready “ to scorn delights 
and live laborious days.” 

(4.) The Crusader, too, was under the protection of the Church ; 
he was free from his creditors, and the interest on his debts was 
suspended. 

Such, in brief, were the main causes which led to the Crusades 
and to the useless loss of thousands of lives. The text-book 
will say something about the actual events, but it will be well 
to tabulate concisely what took place. 

First Crusade, 1096. Led by Godfrey of Bouillon. Jerusalem 
taken 1099. Godfrey made king of the Latin States. (Previous 
to this hundreds of thousands of men—unorganised and led by 
Peter the Hermit—were ied through Hungary and Bulgaria. 
They suffered terrible hardships. Few of them reached Con- 
stantinople, and the small remnant that crossed the strait were 
cut to pieces in Bithynia.) 

Second Crusade, 1147. Louis the Seventh of France and 
Conrad the Third of Germany led a force of 1,200,000 men. 
After failing to take Damascus, the small relics of this mighty 
army returned home. 

Third Crusade, 1189. Occasioned by the successes of Saladin. 
Leaders: Frederick the First of Germany, Philip of France, and 
Richard of England. Acre taken; truce formed; leaders quarrelled. 

Fourth Crusade, 1202. Leader: Baldwin of Flanders. Turned 
aside and seized Byzantium. 

Fifth Crusade, 1228. Leader: Frederick the Second of Ger- 
many. Treaty with Sultan of Egypt; Frederick crowned King 
of Jerusalem. 

Sixth Crusade, 1249. Leader: Louis the Ninth of France. 
Taken prisoner ; released. 

Seventh Crusade, 1270. Leader: Louis the Ninth of France 
and Edward {afterwards Edward the First). Nothing accom- 
plished. 

The results of the Crusades were incommensurate with the 
expenditure of men and money. The Latin kingdom—or, rather, 
the four states—formed after the First Crusade had but a brief 
existence. (1.) The distance from home prevented the speedy 
arrival of succour and supplies when needed. The journey was 
a long and tedious one. (2.) There were continual jealousies 
and disunion amongst the Crusaders themselves. (3.) Their 
enemies were combined, and maintained a continual attack, 
like a swarm of wasps against a bull. Yet although the primary 
object of the Crusades was not attained, the influence of these 
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expeditions upon the social and political condition of Europe 
was very remarkable. 

1. They extended the papal power of Rome. 

(1.) She purchased cheaply the estates of those Crusaders who 
possessed lands but no money, and yet wished to fit out a following. 

(2.) Those who, in the moment of enthusiasm, took the vow 
and in calmer moments decided not to go had to pay for their 
permission to abstain. 

(3.) Vacant benefices were seized. 

(4.) The religious enthusiasm evoked naturally increased the 
prestige of the Church, and enabled it to wage war against 
heretics. 

2. T'hey improved the manners of society, and gave a new impulse 
to chivalry. The journey to the Holy Land through France, 
Italy, Greece, ete., lay for the most part through places much 
in advance of North-western Europe in civilisation. The Cru- 
saders had to shake off old prejudices, and adopt newer and more 
enlightened ideals. The baron who at home was an unlettered 
boor, with the highest opinion of his own importance, returned 
after two or three years with a wider outlook on life, with modified 
ideas as to his omnipotence, and with a readiness to admit that 
there were things which lay beyond his comprehension. Amongst 
his equals he was bound to curb his opinions and actions in 
deference to the wish of others, to sink individual ideas for the 
sake of the common good, and being engaged in a holy war, 
to cultivate a certain humility unknown to him before. So 
great an impulse did chivalry receive from the Crusades that 
it may be almost said to owe its origin to them. The ideal of 
the perfect knight, sans peur ef sans reproche, then first sprang 
up. The Crusades were directly responsible for the formation 
of military and semi-religious orders of knighthood—for ex- 
ample :— 

(1.) The Knights Hospitallers of St. John, of whom the St. 
John’s Ambulance Association is a direct descendant. 

(2.) The Knights Templars, under a vow to maintain a free 
passage to Jerusalem. 

(3.) The Teutonic Knights. 

3. They tended to the revival of literature and art. Constanti- 
nople and the Eastern cities had never been overrun by barbarians, 
and hence retained some of the intellectual wealth of the Eastern 
Empire. ‘ 

4. They extended commerce, navigation, and geographical know- 
ledze. This naturally and necessarily followed. Venice and 
Genoa rose rapidly in wealth, and extended their commerce to 
the far East; the arms and manufactures of Europe were ex- 
changed for the spices, precious stones, and woven goods of Asia ; 
and thus the merchants of the various trading leagues had a 
greater scope for their activity. Many Eastern words were 
introduced into the language, and also Eastern diseases before 
that time unknown. 

5. They favoured the progress of freedym and industry; in Eng- 
land. This at first sight may appear strange, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact. Not only was England brought into closer contact 
with the Continent, to her own advantage intellectually and 
commercially, but the absence of the turbulent barons was a 
distinet gain. Many towns were enabled to purchase their 
freedom by charter from needy and would-be Conan who 
preferred a sum of money down to an annual revenue; and 
well-to-do merchants fool ae difficulty in purchasing on reason- 
able terms estates from the Crusaders who returned impoverished. 
This tended to the formation of that middle class which has 
always been the dominant factor in English politics. 

Incidentally the Crusades led to a bitter hatred of the Jews 
as the descendants of those who had slain Christ, and to their 
expulsion from England. 

Like many other great movements, the Crusades failed entirely 
in the object for which they were projected, but accomplished 
many useful things which were not anticipated, and probably 
at the time were completely unrecognised. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING. 


The essays submitted this month are various in quality, the 
average mark being perhaps a little higher than usual, while 
some of the productions are hopelessly and unmistakably bad. 
Candidates must understand clearly that it is absolutely im- 
possible to write an essay on a subject which has not been care- 
fully thought over and read up if necessary. It is comparatively 
easy to fill thirty or forty lines with platitudes that mean nothing, 
and which are to any examiner the most palpable padding. 
Essay writing is not merely an exercise, as one works out problems 
in mathematics — it is the production of ideas — in 
words ; and if there are no ideas, a multitude of words will not 
hide the fact. I would once again impress upon my readers: to 
take this subject seriously, and, incidentally, to spare me the 
trouble of revising what they must know themselves is compara- 
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tively worthless. But many of the essays are distinctly good, 
carefully thought out, well expressed in temperate language 
which always suggests a reserve of force, and evidently earnest. 

The best essay was sent in by Miss M. Conway, to whom the 
prize has heen sent. Other good essays were those by Alfred, 
A. M. Bance, Vera, L. Tremaru, L. Spragge, A. Townsend, 
M. Peters, and Alice. 

I have received such few corrections of the piece set in the 
Preliminary Certificate, and those so imperfect, that it is im- 
possible to award any prize. It was cleverly written, and con- 
tains such a mass of errors in diction that a student might be 
excused from noticing two or three; but when only one or two 
of the most glaring are detected, it shows a great lack of critical 
faculty. 

SUBJECTS FOR THE MONTH. 


Write one or two essays each week on such subjects as the 
following. (If sent direct to Mr. Arthur T. Flux, The Elms, 
Coleraine Road, Blackheath, London, S.E., together with a 
stamped addressed envelope, they will be marked and at once 
returned. The indi:ations of weakness in fact and style are 
more valuable than the mere assessment of marks.) 


(a) The most enjoyable holiday you have had. 

(6) A crowd is not company. 

(e) Fairy tales. 

(d) Social condition of people in Norman times. 

(e) How far is success a sign of merit. 

({) “ The English take their pleasures sadly.” 

(g) A winter landscape. 

The following notes may assist the student :— 

(a) This is an exercise in description. A detailed itinerary is 
unnecessary, but a pen picture of what caused and constituted 
the happiness should be carefully drawn. 

(b) “ A crowd is not company; faces are but as a gallery of 
pictures, and talk as a tinkling cymbal where there is no love.” 
The larger quotation explains more fully the meaning of the 
writer. Proximity is not companionship, intercourse is not 
necessarily friendship, and the loneliest man on earth is perhaps 
one absolutely friendless in the most crowded cities. The line 
of thought is easily followed and exemplified. 

(c) Fairy tales are a relic of bygone superstitions and legends. 
When man’s knowledge of nature was small and inexact, he 
was confronted with thousands of phenomena which he could 
not explain other than by a reference to some supernatural 
agency; and thus he peopled the woods, the mountains, the 
ficlds, the land, and the sea with imaginary beings, some of whom 
brought him happiness, and were always well disposed, while 
others were inimical, and were to be propitiated by sacrifice or 
offerings. Hence a belief in the supernatural was the inevitable 
consequence. Sometimes the tales are purely imaginary, some- 
times based on incident —for example, Jack the Giant-Killer 
owes its origin to the story of David and Goliath, Cinderella to 
an Egyptian story. Another remarkable feature of the fairy 
tale is the fact that it is sometimes found in various forms in the 
whole of the civilised world, the setting only being varied to suit 
local circumstances and conditions. The delight of children in 
fairy tales arises from their being in the same mental state as 
early man, faced with thoysands of things they do not under- 
stand, anxious and willing to accept any explanation, however 
remarkable. 

(d) This is a historical subject which must be studied. The 
essay then presents no difficulty. 

(e) This subject may be stated in another way: “ Does a man 
attain the success he deserves?” Success is a due to great 
personal effort and self-sacrifice, to a continuous and concentrated 
effort, to determination in face of all difficulties and dangers ; 
but sometimes to fortuitous circumstances, which he may term 
luck. On the other hand, the same qualities may meet with 
an entire lack of success. The question is one requiring careful 
examination and thought. 

(f) The remark of the old chronicler is often quoted, and is an 
instance of the manner in which a clever epigram may perpetuate 
a statement which is entirely wrong. It is the view taken by a 
demonstrative people of an undémonstrative one; the peoples 
of Southern Europe and the East are accustomed to show their 
feelings by extravagant outward gestures. You pipe to them, 
and they dance; you mourn, and they lament: the tearing of 
clothes and heaping of ashes on the head is an outward sign of 

rief, as dancing and singing is of exuberant joy. To the stolid 
tnglishman these demonstrations apgens childish. He prides 
himself on not wearing his heart on his sleeve for daws to peck 
at; he endeavours to bear tidings of the greatest joy or the 
deepest sorrow with an unmoved face, and hence obtains the 
character of being callous and unfeeling. But his feelings are 
quite as keen, only they are under severe control; and if he 
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should very occasionally break through the race tradition and 
engage in * mafficking,” he is immediately ashamed of it. 

(g) A pen picture is what is wanted. Imagine a scene, and 
describe it without any observetions as to the causes or any 
generalities as to what occurs in winter. 

I shall be pleased to give a book prize to the best essay sent 
in. Writers should avoid such expressions as “I think,” “ it 
is my opinion,” “as I said before,” “ and now I will conclude,” 
ete. The essay is your thought, and need not be labelled as such. 


Test Qvesrions in ENoLisn. 


1. Correct the following, and state your reasons for the cor- 
rections :— 

(1.) Neither the general nor his lieutenant were prepared for 
such a furious attack. 

(2.) It is only right for a philosopher to bravely meet death 
like Socrates did. 

(3.) Despite Cromwel's orders, each of the various sides insist 
on retaining their own views and appointing their own preachers. 

(4.) Her husband, whom she believed had died abroad some 
years ago, suddenly returned home. 

(5.) I shall have much pleasure in accepting = kind invite. 

2. Correct the following misquotations, and say, if you can, 
where they come from :— 

(1.) To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new. 

(2.) To live or die, that is the question. 

(3) The old order changes, giving place to new. 

(4.) The cup that cheers but not intoxicates. 

(5.) The paths of glory lead but to the tomb. 

%. Mention three famous ships, three famous horses, three 
famous swords in history, and write a line or two about each. 

4. Give the names of half a dozen women in Shakespeare's 
plays. State in which play each occurs, which is your favourite, 
and why. 

5. Write each of the following in a sentence, followed by the 
xroper preposition. How does your knowledge of etymology 
Prelp you in determining the —— in question ?—Sym- 
pathy, averse, adverse, differ, recoil, compound. 
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OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1907. 
BY GEORGE COLLAR, B A., B.8C., 
Head- Master of Battersea Pupil-Teacher School. 


Test Questions on Last Month's Work. 


Tueory or TEACHING. 


1. Give a summary of the duties of the headmaster in an 
elementary school of about 300, in which the headmaster is not 
responsible for a class. 

2. What staff would be required for a small mixed country 
school with an average attendance of 80, including infants, and 
how should the work be distributed ? 


Enauisa Literature. 


1. Show by quotations or descriptions that you are acquainted 
with the lyrics of Shelley. 

2. Explain the following words and phrases—The Olympian 
games, welkin, Styx, Acheron, Cocytus, Phlegethon, Tantalus, 
artillery. 

%. Explain the allusions in the following lines :— 


Alcides, from C&chalia crowned 
With conquest, felt the envenomed robe, and tore 
Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pines, 
And Lichas from the top of (Eta threw 
Into the Euboic sea. 


Enouisu History. 


1. Point out what successive inventions revolutionised the 
cotton manufacture. Show how they supplemented one another. 
2. Discuss the chief financial measures of Pitt. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Deseribe the mountain systems of North America, and 
show the importance of the great plains. 

2. What goographical advantages are possessed by the Canadian 
North-West, and what conditions have retarded its development ? 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Prove that the least common multiple of two numbers is 
obtained by dividing the product of the numbers by their greatest 
common measure, 

2. The least common multiple of two numbers is 16830, and 
their greatest common measure is 198; find the numbers. 
Show that there are two answers. 

3. A and B run a mile race, and A wins by 60 yards; after- 
wards B and C run a mile race, and B wins by 60 yards. If A 
and C run a mile race, and each runs at the same rate as before, 
by how much will A win ? 

4. A tub is filled by two taps running together in one minute 
forty seconds, and it could be filled by one of the taps alone in 
three minutes; how long would the other tap running alone 
take to fill the tub ? 

ALGEBRA. 

1. Resolve into factors :— 

(a) 1 — 3gx*. 

(b) a® + BF + c® + be(b + c) + calc + a) + abla + Db). 

2. Simplify :— 

(y? - 2*)(y + 2 — Dx) + (2? -— a) (z + w — Qy) + (x? - y®) (x + y - 22) 


ay — 2) + yz - x) + Aa - y) 
3. Solve the equations :— 


(a) oI Me- NL 1 
. 5 xr+i] 


= 32-9, are y) =8. 
‘ 


GEOMEPRY. 


1. Prove that the shortest straight line that can be drawn 
to a given circle from a given point O outside it is the one that 
passes, when produced, through the centre of the circle. 

2. Prove that the middle points of all chords which pass 
through O when produced lie on another circle. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
1. What proofs, either direct or indirect, are there of the 
earth’s daily and yearly motions ? 
2. How can the captain of a vessel in mid-ocean determine 
his position ? 
‘ Notes and Syllabus for August. 


Encuisu Composition. 


Practise précis writing by condensing the chapters of your 
history text-book into short spaces. 

Prepare essays on the following subjects :— 

1. The arguments for and against making attendance at 
evening continuation schools compulsory wag he for scholars 
who have left the elementary day schools. 

2. The improvements effected in agriculture during the last 
forty years by scientific inventions and investigations. 

3. Representative government. 


Tueory or TEACHING. 


Study the various records that should be kept in the elementary 
school. The description of these and the method of keeping 
them are given in Collar and Crook’s School Management, pp. 
45-51. Great discretion is needed in keeping the log-book, which 
should contain entries of all important matters that have taken 
place in school or in connection with the school. Irrelevant 
matter and remarks casting personal reflections should be rigidly 
excluded. 

In the stock-book all goods received should be entered directly 
they arrive. At the end of the year the goods brought forward 
and received should be totalled together on the debit page. 
and this total set in the corresponding place on the credit page. 
The stock in hand should then be taken, and entered in the 
line immediately above the total. If this differs from the total, 
the difference must be accounted for. In the case of consumabi: 
goods, such as ink, chalk, and paper, this may be written off 
as “consumed ;” and as it is practically impossible to keep a 
record of every sheet of paper used at the time it is given out, 
the only way of arriving at the quantity consumed is by sub- 
tracting the amount in hand from the total taken from the 
opposite page. In the case of non-consumable goods, such as 
reading-books and text-books, some of these can be accounted 
for as “ worn out and returned to store” in the case of schools 
under a local authority that has a store, or simply as “ worn 
out;"’ and in both cases an entry should be made of the number 
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GLOUGH'S GORRESPONDENGE COLLEGE, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 


THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 


DECEMBER 1907—APRIL 1908. 


Clough’s Preliminary Certificate Class provides the best preparation 
for this important Examination. To secure admission immediate 
application is necessary. 


1906-7 P.C. RESULTS RECENTLY ISSUED. 


| 225 Clough’s Students Gain | 302| 


and have Won £400 in Scholarships & Prizes. 


MATRICULATION. 


Special Short Course for the September 1907 Examination. Also 
Courses for the January, June, and September 1908 Examinations. 
Full particulars on application. 


CERTIFICATE, DECEMBER 1008. 


To secure admission to Clough’s Certificate Class for December 1908 
early application is necessary. 


Remarkable Successes of Clough’s Certificate Students. oT 
ioe wane, 99 Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. ‘ A ot 
Saly toon, 10  Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. i 
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hae toon 196 Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 4 7 ‘ 
ae tee 276 Clough’s Students GAINED DISTINCTION any 2 
IN 390 SECTIONS. Lt 


*.* Such remarkable results prove the excellence of the Tuition provided. No other class 4), 
can show anything approaching this record of success. 
comenagel oY 
For Prospectus, Sy//abus, and full particulars of any of CLOUGH'S CLASSES (P.T., PRELIMINARY 
CERTIFICATE, MATRICULATION, CERTIFICATE, Etc.), write at once to— 


THE SECRETARY, 
Clough’s Correspondence College, Temple Chambers, London, 
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Professor MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES 


PRELIMINARY GERTIFIGATE EXAMINATION, 1907. 


| These Suecessful Candidates Gained DISTINCTION in 
| oe ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY, and ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, and 


TEACHER. 
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they used PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 













Miss M. D. BRATCHELL. “Iu preparing for the Preliminary Certificate Examination I used your New 
Arithmetic, New History, 21d New Geography, 2nd found 


them of the greatest use.” 


Miss F. A. CLAGUE. . “During my course of study I have used three of your well-known publications. 
They are Christian and Collars New enone ag School 
Geography, and your English Language. ey have proved 


‘| very useful, especially the Arithmetic, which I have continually used.” 


Miss D. FIELDSEND. . “I have used your New Geography and your New History, and 
have found them very useful. Your English Literature proved 
very valuable when I was preparing for the London Matriculation.” 


Miss N. HAFFENDEN . “While preparing for the Preliminary Certificate Examination I used your 
New Arithmetic and Art of bythe nf English, and found 
them very useful. I also found your British Empire and New 
History very helpful as books of reference.” 
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Miss M. REEVE. . . “In preparation for the Preliminary Certificate Examination I used your New 
ography, New Arithmetic, a:d English Literature, 


and found them all extremely useful.” 


Miss M. C. SIMCOCK . “Whilst. preparing for the Examination for the Preliminary Certificate I used 
The New Arithmetic and Composition for Schools and 
Colleges. [From these I obtained valuable aid.” 
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Miss E. A. SUTCLIFFE . “While studying for the Preliminary Certificate I used your English 


Language and New Arithmetic. The latter especially proved 
most useful.” 


Miss M. E. WEBB . . “I used Meiklejohn’s New History, English Language, New 
Geography, School Geography, ond Comparative Atlas 
whilst study 


ing for the Preliminary Certificate Examination. I found all, 
of these beoks very useful.” 
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Mr. W. H. AXFORD. . “In preparation for the Preliminary Certificate Examination I found your 
New Geography and Christian and Collars New Arithmetic 


of considerable use.” 


Mr. A. C. BRIDEN . , “I have used Christian and Collars New Arithmetic and your New 
= | History.” 


Mr. H. S. BUGG. . . “I made use of your New Arithmetic and New Geography in my 
preparation for this Examination.” 
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Mr. J. CHARNLEY . . “During my preparation for the “~y" Examination for the Certificate I 


used your New Histo The English Langu and A 
New Arithmetic.” “% " ee 
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Complete Catalogue sent post free on application to 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, London, E.C.. 
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Professor MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES 


PRELIMINARY GERTIFIGATE EXAMINATION, 1907. 


These Successful Candidates Gained DISTINCTION in 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, HISTORY, 

GEOGRAPHY, and ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, and 
they used PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 





Mr. W. S. CURTIS . . “I used your New Geography, New History, and English 
Language, and found them all most useful.” 


Mr. W. H. DAVIES . . “I derived great benefit from the use of the following: A New Geography, 


New Arithmetic, English Language, and The Com- 
parative Atlas.” 


Mr. W. HARE . . . “I used your Short Language, Outlines of English Litera- 
ture, and New Geography.” 


Mr. C. HIBBERT. . . “I used A New Arithmetic and A New History. The Arith. 
metic is a splendid book—the best that 1 know for this Examination.” 


Mr. J. E. HOWITT . . “I used your New Geography, and found it very useful.” 


Mr. H. F. HUGHES. . “I have used the New Geography and the Outlines of English 
Literature.” 


Mr. E. JEWITT . . «| (“I used and derived much help from your New a ee New 


Geography, English Language, and The ritish 
Empire.” 

Mr. H. C. MUNNINGS . “I used your New Arithmetic, New Geography, British 
Empire, Geographical Companion, mparative 


Atl New History, English Language, Art of Writ-. 
. ing English, 100 Essays in Outline, and Composition 
| for Schools and Colleges.” 


Mr. J. W. NEWBEGIN . “I have used your Comparative Atlas, and have occasionally re 
ferred to your Art of Writing English.” 


Mr. E. W. PRIOR . . “I use! Meiklejohn’s New Geography, New History, ond English 
Language. I consider them three of the best.” 


Mr. R. RENVILLE . . “I used A New History, New Geography, «xd New Arith- 
metic, and found them very useful.” 


l Mr. H. S. ROSEN . . “I had occasion several times to refer to your New Geography for the 
purpose of ascertaining facts not given elsewhere.” 

, Mr. R. W. STEVENTON. “I used your New Googzamey, Comparative Atlas, English 

. Language, New History, and The British Empire, «!! of 
which I found very useful.” 

, Mr. J. G. THOMAS . . “I used your New History, New Geography, «ni English 
Language.” 

Mr. E. VIALLS . . . “The use of the New Arithmetic, New Geography, «n: 

y English yy has helped me very much in my work. t hav 
also used your New History and the Comparative Atlas.” 

[ Mr. S. J. WILSON . . “The following books have proved very useful to me: New Geography, 

L English Language, «11 New Arithmetic.” 





Compiete Catalogue sent post free on application to 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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of “ return note,” or of the stock-taker’s authority for destroy- 
ing the worn-out material. Books that cannot be thus accounted 
for must be entered as “ miseing.” The quantity of material 
entered as missing may be taken as a atl in estimating the 
care the teacher has taken of the stock entrusted to his care. 

Study also the “ subjects of the curriculum, and the reasons 
for their inclusion; their relative importance, and the possi- 
bility of connecting one with another ; the variations in curricula 
and time-tables necessary to meet the needs of scholars of various 
ages and types of school.” Each chapter of the text-book 
dealing with a definite subject sets out at the beginning the 
importance of the subject, and the objects the teacher bas in 
including the subiect in his curriculum. It is absolutely essential 
to success that if a teacher is dealing with a particular subject, 
he should constantly keep in his mind the nature of the subject 
and the results he hopes to achieve by its use. From this point 
of view he will be able to see the relation between one subject 
and another, and to associate them so that one helps the other. 
He will also be able to balance his curriculum by including some 
subjects that are necessary to supply those benefits that others 
cannot furnish. 


Enoiisn LITERATURE. 


For general reading, as this is the holiday month, a consicer- 
able quantity may be expected to be covered, and the following 
books in the syllabus have been reserved as specially suitable 
for holiday reading-—Scott’s Old Mortality and Quentin Durward ; 
Thackeray's The Newcomes ; and George Eliot’s The Mill on 
the Floss. 

These books deserve reading two or three times on their own 
account, and in view to the examination short notes should be 
afterwards made on the chief characters and striking features 
of the books, 

For detailed study take Paradise Lost, Book IT., 746-950. 

750. Seraphim, a Hebrew plural, meaning “exalted ones.” 
In Hebrew it is not used in the singular, but the English word 
seraph is sometimes used, probably because “ cherub” (a mystic 
figure) is used correctly in the singular, and the two plurals 
cherubim and seraphim are frequently associated. 

758. Out of thy head I sprung. Milton drew this idea from 
the classical myth of Minerva, who is said to have sprung fully 
armed from the head of Jupiter. 

772. Pitch, connected with peak, the highest point. 

808. Bane, harm, destruction. Compare baneful, and the 
names of the plants henbane, flea-bane. 

825. Our just pretences, our just claims. The words pretence, 
pretend, and pretender have undergone a change of meaning, 
and now imply the simulation of that which is not. The two 
historical characters known as the Old and the Young Pretender 
were so called because they claimed the throne, not, as some 
people fancy, because they were not the relatives of James the 
Second they proclaimed themselves to be. 

833. Purlieus, the borders. The word is from Old French 
pur (Latin pro) and allée, a walk or place for going. The spelling 
is due to a confusion with licu, a place. 

842. Burom. This word has yone through a most extra- 
ordinary change. It was originally connected with the verb 
bow, and meant obedient, then cheerfully obedient, then pleasant, 
and now jolly and inclined to be stout. Compare 


“Taught them by the Trinity truth to know 
To be burom to his bidding.” 
Piers Plowman, i. 110. 


856. His commands above, who hates me, the commands of Him 
who hates me. 

858. T'artarus, the lower regions. 

875. Stygian, connected with the Sfx, 

883. Hrebus, a place of darkness, intermediate between earth 
and hell. 

03. Unnumbered as the sands of Barca, referring to the sandy 
leserts of Northern Africa. 

922. Bellona, the goddess of war. 

02%. Raae, to cut down or level. Compare razor, erase. 

027. Vana, or fans. Latin rannus, a winnowing fan. 

032. Plumb down, perpendicularly, or in the direction of a 
plumb-line. Latin plumbum, lead, a leaden weight being gener- 
ally used on a plumb-line. 
> 039. Syrtis, the name given to two great gulfs on the north 
of Africa which abounded in dangerous quicksands. 

043. Gryphon, a griffin or dragon. 

45. Arimaspian. ‘he Arimaspians were described by Hero- 
dotus as one-eyed people living in Scythia who stole gold to 
adorn their hair, on which account they were pursued by the 
yrvphons who had been appointed to guard it. 
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Eneutsu History. 


Finish the reign of George the Third. 

It has often been pointed out that a correct knowledge of the 
history of England cannot be gained unless one knows something 
of the history of other countries. No event in any country has 
had so much influence on the history of other nations as the 
French Revolution. There have been revolutions in England 
and in other countries, but the matters at issue concerned only 
the countries-interested. We struggled over the “ Bill of Rights,” 
but troubled ourselves only about the rights of Britons; but the 
French took a broader view, and drew up the “ Rights of Man.” 
So general were the principles for which the revolutionists strove, 
that it has been said that other countries have reaped even 
more benefit from the French Revolution than France herself. 

Causes of the Revolution.—The causes which led to the Revolu- 
tion were partly apparent and partly real. The apparent cause 
was the large and increasing deficit in the finances. Under 
Louis the Sixteenth the country had been obliged to incur some 
very heavy eapenditure owing to the Seven Years’ War and other 
struggles, and a great deal of money had been lavished on the 
court. Hence, in spite of the efforts of two able statesmen 
and financiers—Turgot and Necker—-the receipts did not meet 
the expenditure. The latter, a pure principled and truly patriotic 
man, tried to restore the balance by reducing the expenditure, 
especially that which went in the salaries of courtiers holding 
nominal offices; and in order to restore public credit and to 
induce bankers and others to lend to the government in time of 
need, he published the balance-sheet setting out the national 
accounts. This secured for him the enmity of some of the 
courtiers, who persuaded the king that he was a traitor, and 
in May 1781 the king dismissed Necker from office. The assist- 
ance given to the colonists in the American War of Independence 
added still more to the financial difficulties; and after some 
incompetent ministers had tried their hands in the business, 
the king was obliged to recall Necker, who at once advised the 
king to summon the States-General. 

The real causes were soon manifest when the States-General 
essembled, for there was such a wide difference between the 
actual conditions and those that should hold in a free country 
that there was no lack of reformers determined to set things 
right. In France practically all the abuses of feudalism re- 
mained, but without any of those advantages which the system 
in the olden times undoubtedly conferred on the lower classes. 
An English traveller—Arthur Young—has given very full and 
very painful accounts of the hardships endured by the poor, 
especially by the peasants. When a noble sold a piece of land, 
he coul take it back on refunding the price he had paid; he 
had the right to a portion of the produce of the peasant’s field, 
and the peasant could not touch his share until the noble had 
taken hie. This right was called champart ; a similar right over 
the vineyards was called carpot. By the “ rights of chase” the 
nobles could hunt over the growing crops of their vassals; by 
the droits du colwmbier (rights of the pigeon-loft) the peasant 
was obliged to allow the lord’s pigeons to feed at pleasure on his 
land; by the rights of pasturage the lord could send his cattle 
to graze on the tenant's land at certain times ; and by the droits 
de pulverage he could impose a heavy fine on any one who drove 
cattle through his estate, on account of the supposed damage 
done by the dust. The government claimed a certain number 
of days’ work from the peasant for the repair of the roads, and 
the clergy claimed tithes on his produce. In addition to this he 
was subject to heavy taxes in the form of taille (land tax), capita- 
tion (personal tax), vingtiémes sur le revenu (5 per cent. income 
tax), from most of which the clergy and nobles escaped wholly 
or in great part, besides heavy taxes on all commodities, includin 
the gabelle or tax on salt. By means of lettres de cachet rae 
letters) a person might be deprived of his personal liberty and 
imprisoned for an indefinite time. Justice was badly adminis- 
tered, “ judicial errors ’? were common, and there was no redress. 

In sharp contrast with these conditions were the views set 
out by the sharp-sighted philosophers of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Montesquieu in the Esprit des Lois, Rousseau 
in the Contrat Social, and Voltaire in various writings had pro- 
claimed the equality of man, and had shown that liberty can 
exist only on condition that the executive power which carries 
out the laws is separate from the legislative power which makes 
them, and both of these separate from the judicial power which 
watches over their application. 

When the States-Generai met at Versailles on May 5, 1789, 
they had an immense task before them—to overthrow the old 
organisation, both political and social; to settle the principles 
on which the new order of things should rest; and to work a 
complete reorganisation in the government and in society. The 
“Oath of the Tennis Court” and the taking of the Bastille 
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THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY. 


(Established 1881.) 
For Lists and Desigas apply 
to the 


MANAGER, 


19 Highbury Place, 
London, N.; 


43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield ; 


or 21 Argyle Crescent, 
Portobello, Edinburgh. 


MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, etc., includin 
Th:rty of H.M, inspectors of Schools, are using and recommend. 
ing our Instruments, of which we have specimens in every County of 
the British isles. 

We pay carriage, give a month’s free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired. 

See our 45 Guinea Prize Medal Upright Iron Grand Piano for £21 cash 
or thirty-six payments of 14s. 2d. per month. Quite new, rich, full tone, an 
thoroughly durable. 


CYCLES, CAMERAS, & FURNITURE 


on special terms. 











Dr. MACNAMARA, M.A., M.P., Assistant-Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, writes: ‘“‘We are more than delighted with the Piano 
which you recently selected for and supplied to us. Any of my friends who 
need an instrument cannot possibly do better than place themselves entirely 
in your hands,” 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL, M.A., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes: “‘ For 
the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the special 
value, wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the 
four Pianos has given perfect satisfaction.” 





Showrooms open daily. Write for our List, specifying the class preferred. 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 
(Please mention this Paper.) 








GIBSON’S 


PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC. 


Book I., 2d.; II. 2d.; III., 2d.; IV., 34.3 V., 4d. 








1. Exercises, numerous and varied— 


Each book contains a full year’s work. In no class and at 
no stage is the pupil required to work for days or weeks 
in the one groove. There is variety to add interest and 
make the arithmetic lesson, under the guidance of the 
teacher, alive. 


2. Constant Revision— 


In nearly every exercise there is included material for 
revision, thus making sure that no previous instruction has 


‘ been forgotten. 

d 3. Concrete and Abstract Examples— 

j Concrete examples are introduced at the earliest stage and 
j continued throughout the series; but abstract examples 


are numerous and judiciously intermingled, so as to secure 
sufficient practice in the manipulation of figures. 


t 4. Mental Arithmetic— 

e Types and suggestions of a practical nature, suitable to 
u the stage arrived at by the pupil, have been placed at the 
‘ end of each book. 

n 


5. Arrangement— 

Each page has at the head the new matter introduced into 
, the exercises on that page. The pupil, therefore, has 
, before his eyes the information required in the working of 
the new problems. The language throughout is simple. 


), 

d This series of Arithmetics is more nearly on the lines given in the 
wn New Suggestions than any books at present published. 

a ROBT. GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), Ltd., 


45 QUEEN STREET. 














| 42 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


LONDON 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLECE. 


Principal: R. W. STEWART, D.Sc. 
(Late Science Organiser in the Education Department of the 
London County Council), 


Assisted by Graduates with High Honours. 








INCLUSIVE FEES 
FOR FULL PREPARATION 


FOR THE 


PRELIMINARY 
Certificate 


CERTIFICATE 


EXAMINATIONS. 





PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE. 


For the First Quarter, £1. 
For each succeeding Quarter, 15s. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE. 


For the First Quarter, £1, 5s. 
For each succeeding Quarter, £1. 


These Fees include preparation in all compulsory subjects and, 
Sor the Preliminary Certificate, one optional subject. 





ALL TEXT-BOOKS 


(Except Special Books for the Year) 
ARE 


LENT FREE. 


FREE GUIDE 


TO THE 





PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 


Containing General Advice—List of Text-Books— Regulations 


—Examination Papers, 96 pages; and specimen copy of “The 
Certificate Examiner,” will be sent, post free, on application to 


THE SECRETARY, 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
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marked the downfall of the old political régime. The night of 
August 4 saw the abolition of social seapaaibaien, while October 
5 and 6 established the complete sovereignty of the people. 
The States consisted of three houses, representing the Lords 
Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the people, or Tiers-Etat ; 
and it was evident to the reformers that if the voting were by 
houses they would have a majority of two to one against them, 
while if matters were decided by individual votes the people 
wonld have 584 against 561 representing the privileged classes. 
After refusing for six weeks to begin their legislative work until 
it should be agreed that the voting should be “ by heads” and 
not “ by houses,” the deputies of the people declared that they 
represented 96 per cent. of the population, and formed themselves 
into the “ National Assembly.” On June 20 they met in a court 
in which a kind of tennis or fives used to be played (jeu de paume), 
and declared that they would not separate until they had given 
a constitution to France, from which the name was afterwards 
changed to “ Constituent Assembly.” The king and nobles, 
finding themselves powerless against the energetic will of the 
people, gave way, and on June 27 the nobles and clergy joined 
in the Assembly with the others. 

The king, however, showed a disposition to rely on foreign 
mercenary troops that were kept in the service of France, and 
on July 14 the people of Paris, urged on by Camille Desmoulins, 
marched to the Bastille, and took it. They then organised a 
municipal government for Paris, and a national guard, and 
adopted the tricolour. July 14 is still observed as the national 
holiday in France. The action of Paris was copied in the prov- 
inces, and numerous feudal castles were burned. 

On August 4 the Assembly held an all-night sitting, and 
abolished all class privileges. Taxes were to be equitably ad- 
justed, corvée abolished, and the special privileges of provinces, 
towns, and corporations were to be done away with. 

As Louis still seemed to rely on his troops, the people of Paris 
marched in an armed throng to Versailles, and compelled the 
king to return with them to Paris. 

Shortly after this the Constituent Assembly drew up the 
celebrated “ Rights of Man,” the chief of which were (1) the 
right to do anything not forbidden by the law; (2) protection 
from imprisonment unless legally judged and condemned ; (3) 
protection of his property; (4) equality of all before the law ; 
(5) the right to resist oppression by all legal means. Having 
settled the grand principles, the Assembly proceeded to carry 
out reforms in detail. 

Many of the nobles could not reconcile themselves to the new 
conditions, and emigrated, and Prince Condé “7 to organise 
an army at Coblenz to put down the Revolution by force. 

Among the reformers were many who up to that time had 
supported the monarchy, while wishing to make it constitutional. 
The chief of these was Mirabeau, who, on July 14, 1790, caused 
Louis the Sixteenth to swear publicly that he would observe 
the constitution. Louis, however, was not sincere, and secretly 
negotiated with foreign powers to secure the re-establishment 
of his own absolute authority by armed intervention. On June 
20, 1791, he escaped in disguise from Paris, in order to go to 
Metz to jain some troops that had been raised in his cause; but 
he was discovered and captured at Varennes, and from that 
time his influence was entirely gone. é 

Having drawn up a new constitution, the Constituent Assembly 
dissolved itself on September 30, 1791, and was succeeded by the 
Legislative Assembly, which at first took away the power of 
the king; but its action in that direction was soon surpassed 
by that of the populace of Paris, which was exasperated by the 
invasion of French soil by Germans under the Duke of Brunswick, 
and attacked the king's palace and caused him to fly for protec- 
tion to the Assembly. ; ; 

The Legislative Assembly suspended Louis from his royal 
functions, and imprisoned him in the Temple. In September 
thousands of people were murdered in prison by cut-throats 
paid by the Commune. Fortunately the cry of “ Patrie en 
danger’ served to raise an army, which defeated the invaders 
at Valmy. The next day (September 20) the Republic was 
proclaimed. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Study in more detail the physical geography of Canada. 
Particulars of the minerals and of the other productions should 
be prepared from the text-book. The two great railway systems 
—the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific—should be care- 
fully studied, and the student will find a very valuable exercise 
in tracing the connection between the development of the centres 
of population and the geographical conditions which have 
favoured it. 

The great grass-covered plains of North America are called 
prairies, and they stretch right from the White Mountains and 












the Alleghanies on the east to the Rocky Mountains on the 
west, and from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. They 
are, for the most part, covered with very fertile soil. Towards 
the Rocky Mountains the land rises to a height of about 4,000 
feet above sea-level ; but in the main, apart from gentle undula- 
tions, the land is on an almost uniform level. 

Another very distinctive feature of American geography is 
supplied by the “caiious” of the Colorado. These are really 
deep gorges with perpendicular sides, and are due to the erosior 
by a river which passes through a plateau in a rainless region. 
The student is familiar with the simple fact that a river wears 
down its bed by earrying particles of mineral matter down to 
the sea; but, as a rule, the whole basin slopes down towards 
the river, because the rain falls all over the area drained by the 
river, and in running into the river carries particles of soil with 
it. If, however, the river runs through a rainless region, its 
banks are left standing, while the river eats its way lower and 
lower down into the aol. The finest and most interesting cations 
are those in which the Green River, as the upper part of the 
Colorado is called, actually flows across the Uinta Mountains. 
This mountain mass is about 150 miles long and 40 or 50 miles 
broad, and we have to explain how it is that the river has cut 
its way through this mass instead of finding a course round it. 
We are driven to the conclusion that the course of the river was 
developed before the upheaval of the land; and, moreover, this 
upheaval must have mn very slow, or else it would have 
turned the course of the river; but the upheaval has been so 
slow that the erosion by the river has been able to keep pace 
with it. 

The fertile land of the prairies is cultivated on a very extensive 
scale, and as land is cheap it is not necessary to strive for a 
very heavy yield per acre by liberal manuring. At the same 
time this rapidly impoverishes the soil, and the corn district 
gradually works its way towards the west into the new soil. 

The mineral productions of America are now very important. 
The United States now stands first among the coal-producing 
countries of the world. The chief coalfield is the Alleghany 
coalfield, which stretches from the middle of Pennsylvania half 
way across Alabama. The coal produced in this district is of 
high quality, consisting very largely of anthracite. The basin 
of the Missouri yields considerable quantities of coal, but it is 
softer. In some ef Pennsylvania and Ohio the ground 
yields large quantities of paraffin, which consists of a mixture 
of several bodies, which are represented by the general chemical 
formula C,H,, 4. Of these the simpler members are gaseous 
at ordinary temperatures, and form the “ natural gas,” which 
is largely used for manufacturing purposes. The higher mem- 
bers are liquid at ordinary temperatures, and form the so-called 
paraffin oils, which are largely exported from the United States. 

But no matter how well a country may be supplied with coal, 
the stock is bound to be exhausted sooner or later, and recourse 
must be had to other sources of energy. Many parts of North 
America are well supplied with water power, and this has been 
largely used for industrial purposes. } moan the forests on the 
mountain slopes are numerous saw-mills worked by primitive 
water-wheels. The falls of St. Anthony, on the upper Mississippi, 
work the immense flour-mills of Minneapolis ; while several other 
towns, such as Rochester, owe their prosperity to the energy 
supplied by a fall of water. The introduction of electricity 
makes it possible to transform the energy and use it at a distance. 
The Falls of Niagara alone represent an average of twelve million 
horse-power. 

ARITHMETIC. 


Pay special attention this month to the graphic illustrations 
that can be employed in teaching arithmetic. These occur 
chiefly in illustrating the relations between linear, square, and 
cubic units, and in the theory of vulgar fractions. 


ALGEBRA. 


Study carefully chap. xxiv. of the New Algebra. This is 
perhaps one of the most difficult chapters in the book; it is 
certainly one of the most important and one of the most in- 
teresting. If any points are not quite clear, the student is invited 
to send up the difficulties. 

GEOMETRY. 


Study Euclid TIL, 18-22 and 31, and work the following 
deductions on them :— 

1. Show that the tangents at the two extremities of a diameter 
are parallel. 

2. Show that if a circle touch two intersecting straight lines, 
the straight line which bisects the angle between them passes 
through the centre of the circle. 

3. Show that a diameter bisects all chords parallel to the 
tangent at either of its extremities. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. | 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE 


Cambridge Local Examinations, 


JULY AND DECEMBER 1908. 


The Pitt Press Sbakespeare for Schools. 
With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index by A. W. Verity, M.A. 


SHAKESPEARE-—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by A. W. Vertry, M.A. Fifth Edition. 





1s. 6d. 
“A perfect schoolboy’s edition.”—School Guardian. 
The Student’s Shakespeare. 








The Cambridge School History of England. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. By 
Artuur D, Innes, M.A., formerly Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, with 13 Maps and 8 P ns, 48. 6d. Also in three separate 


parts, 2s. each. (Part I., to 1500 a.p.; Part II., 1509-1714; Part IIL, 
1689-1901.) 
“It is a work of conspicuous merit and unquestionable value. Though 


intended for the advanced forms of schools, it is well adapted for the private 
use of all manner of students, and while never losing sight of the necessity of 
passing examinations, Mr. Innes has endeavoured to interest and guide the 
student rather than to cram him. His aim is comprehensive ; for he seeks not 
merely to give an accurate chronicle, but to present history in its various 
aspects, constitutional, social, international, and biographical.”—Scoteman, 
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Milton . . Comusand L yeklas “a A. W. Verity 2 0 | be difficult to praise this work (or this series) too highly.”—School World. 
- Sonnets. . ik - » 1 6 | SHAKESPEARE-JULIUS CAESAR. With Extracts from North's 
Scott Marmion wk, o «© & } 'B. gry e P 2 6 “Plutarch.” Ninth Edition. 1s. 6d. 

e ° - Quentin Durwa W. Murison (/n the Press. : - 
Wordsworth Selections from Miss C. L. Thomson 1 6 SEARMSTEARE-HERCRANT OF VENICE, Fifth Edition. 
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CUSACK’S 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


White Street, Finsbury Street, and Ropemaker 
Street, Moorfields, London, E.C, 
Telephone—3379 Wall. 


Principai—Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes, Oral and Correspondence, are now 
at work, and New Students can enter at once :— 


CERTIFICATE, 1907, 1908, and 1909. 

PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Saturday. Part I. 1908 and 1909. 

PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Parts I. and II. Every Day. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHERS. Saturday and Evening 
Classes. 

CANDIDATES AND PUPIL TEACHERS. Every Day and 
Saturday Classes. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. New Classes begin 
in September. 

COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. All Classes and Diplomas, 

KINDERGARTEN CERTIFICATE, NAT. FROEBEL UNION. 

L.L.A., 1908. New Classes begin in September. 


SCHOOL TEACHER'S MUSIC CERTIFICATE. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES, DAY AND EVENING. All Subjects. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, WOMEN, 
and GIRL CLERKS. 

COMMERCIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS in COMMERCIAL LAW, 
BANKING and CURRENCY, METHODS and MACHINERY 
of BUSINESS, and ECONOMICS. 











Students should apply at once for Prospectus and full particulars of Classes 
they wish to enter. All applications to be addressed to Tax Secretary. 





LATEST AID FOR TEACHING CEOMETRY. 


THE GEOMETRIGRAPH. 


Designed by P. ABBOTT, B.A., 
Head of the Mathematical Department, The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, W. 
This ingenious contrivance is of the greatest assist- 
ance, in applying 
Heuristic methods to the teaching of Geometry. 
In interesting children in Geometry. 
In checking numerical poh mwa 
In hand and eye training combined with Geometrical principles. 
In illustrating Geometrical and Trigonometrical truths. 





Numerous Testimonials have been received as to the value of this piece of apparatus. 


“ This instrument should prove useful to teachers in the course of preliminary practical 
Geometry. In fact, an ingenious teacher should make very effective use of it." —Schoot. 


“ A simple instrument, consisting of bars, screws, and protractors, fastened together 
as to form triangles and quadrilateral figures....It is a most ingentous contrivance, ah | 
will both entertain and instruct beginners in Geometry."”—Journal of Education. 


ASTON & MANDER, Limited, 


61 Old Compton Street, Soho, LONDON, W. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 
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113 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


4. Describe a circle touching a given circle, and touching a 
given straight line at a given point. 

5. Draw a common tangent to two circles. Give the con- 
ditions under which there are respectively four, three, two, or 
no solutions to this problem. 

6. If AB is a common tangent to two circles that touch 
externally C, prove that the angle ACB is a right angle. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

The Earth's Crust.—Geographical conformation of the earth 
as moulded by its own ‘aukaidense and elevation, by volcanic 
action, the action of ice, water, and air. 

We are not required to go right back to account for the earliest 
5 sage of the earth in its present form, but only to consider 
those changes which have brought it to its present state, and 
which are still going on. We are unable to answer the question 
whether the earth is a molten mass covered by a solid crust, or 
whether it is on the whole solid with molten material scattered 
about in great cavities. Either of these conditions will account 
for those upheavals and subsidences that permanently alter the 
relative position of land and water. If the movement is sudden, 
it is known as an earthquake; if slow, it is called an upheaval 
or depression. Various theories have been advanced to account 
for earthquakes, but the student may limit his attention to their 
effects. The vibration of the earth causes damage to buildings, 
etc., and frequently the level of the land is permanently altered. 
In 1819 an earthquake depressed the Great Rann of Cutch, so 
that during the monsoons it is now a great salt lagoon. In 1855 
an earthquake in New Zealand raised the ground on which 
Wellington stands to the height of two feet, and a cape a little 
way along the coast rose ten feet. In 1835 the coast of Chili 
was visited by an earthquake, and the shore at Concepcion rose 
four and a half feet; and the island of Santa Maria was raised 
seven feet at one end and ten feet at the other. A few months 
oo however, the whole district subsided to its original 
evel. 

Observations in several places show that an alteration of level 
is steadily going on. The existence of coalbeds, which are 
extinct forests beneath beds of sand or gravel which has been 
a under water, proves the rising and falling that have 
taken place in past ages ; and observations on the coast of Norway 
prove that the south is slowly sinking, while the north is slowly 
rising. See also the remarks on the caiions in the geography 

r. 

Changes on the earth's surface are also brought about by 
volcanoes ; a conical mountain is produced by the stones and 
ashes that fall in the immediate neighbourhood from which they 
have been ejected. Smaller parts are carried for a great dis- 
tance, and sometimes cover it to a considerable depth. This 
material sometimes attains the coarseness of fine gravel stones, 
lapilli ; sometimes it is like coarse but soft sand, and is called 
puzzolana or porcelana. When mixed with lime this makes a 
very hard mortar or concrete, and the durability of many Roman 
buildings is due to its use. When very finely divided, it is known 
as cinders or ceneri. This forms a very fertile soil, and is espe- 
cially suitable for the cultivation of the vine. Thus the slopes 
of Vesuvius yield the celebrated wine known as lacryma Christi, 
and the volcanic hills outside Rome, forming the site of the 
ancient Alba Longa, yicld the wines called Castelli and Frascati, 
so much prized by the inhabitants of Rome. In some cases a 
great stream of molten lava proceeds from the volcano and covers 
a large district. In 1783 a lava stream from Skaptur Jokul in 
Iceland covered an area 50 miles long and from 10 to 15 miles 
wide. In some cases the shrinkage which takes place when such 
a bed of lava cools causes it to crack into columns which are 
very regular. These basaltic columns can be seen at the Giant’s 
Causeway, the Isle of Staffa, and at the Seven Hills, near Kénigs- 
winter on the Rhine. Lava varies considerably in its texture— 
some are hard and glassy, as obsidian and pitchstone; some are 
quite porous and spongy as pumice. 

The oir plays no inconsiderable part in the work of — 
the surface of the earth. All are familiar with the quantities o 
dust that are blown on to the pavements in our towns. If the 
wind blows over a dry, sandy plain, it carries large quantities of 
fine sand, which are deposited in other regions; sometimes lon, 
ranges of sand-hills or dunes are formed, as along the coast o 
northern France, Belgium, and Holland. The Dutch plant a 
kind of coarse grass on these to prevent the sand from blowing 
away when once it has been deposited. 


TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
After the vacation send to Messrs. Neuson AnD Sons for prospectuses of 
1. A Cwele af Sonq—School Poetry. 
v. Short Studies in English Literature. 
3. Cameos of Literature. 


HIGHROADS 


aa. + 


HISTORY. 


A New and Remarkable Series of 
History Readers, Illustrated with 
Reproductions of Great 
Historical Paintings. 





Prepared in accordance with the latest 
and most approved Methods of History 
Teaching. 





A Headmaster writes :—“ Your ‘ Highroads of 
Histcry’ are books to attract and captivate the 
child, and to instil in him a real love for History. 
The diction is most suitable and natural, and 
the whole selection and treatment worthy of 
author, artist, and publisher, as well as being 
most reasonable in price.” 











LIST OF THE SERIES. 
Already Published. 
TALES OF THE HOMELAND. 
128 pages. 16 Coloured Plates. Price 10d. 


STORIES FROM BRITISH HIS- 
TORY. 176 pages. 16 Coloured Plates. 1s. 

BRITONS OF RENOWN. 192 pp. 
16 Coloured Plates. Price 1s. 3d. 


New Volume Now Ready. 


OTHER DAYS AND OTHER 
WAYS. (From the earliest Times to 1485.) 
256 pages. 16 Coloured Plates. 1s. 6d. 





NOTE.—Never before has a Series of 
Readers entirely illustrated by 





the great artists been prepared 
for use in schools. 


*." Teachers are invited to write for fully Illustrated Prospectus 
of this New Series, which may be said to mark 
AN EPOCH IN THE PUBLICATION 
OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 ana 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.; 
Epixsurcnu, Dusiix, aNnD New York. 














THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Xiv 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION 


DURING THE YEAR 1906 


440 


SUCCESSES 


HAVE BEEN GAINED BY STUDENTS OF 


University Correspondence College. 


FREE MATRICULATION GUIDE, 


And Guides to the HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, Full Prospectus, etc., may be had, POST FREE, on application to 


THE SECRETARY (University Correspondence College), Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE. 














LIBRARY, OFFICE, and BOARD 


ROOM FURNITURE. 
Also Sectional Bookcases, Deed 
Boxes, & Fireproof Safes. 


Oak Secretaire Bookcase, 5 
ft. high x a ft. 6 wide x 11 in, 
deep, closed, weitiog slope, 
144 in. deep, lock and key com- 
plete, 35s. 


Lists Free. 
Estab. 1830. Tele. No. 13604 Central. 
All Goods guaranteed. 


Oak Shutter, front filirg 
Cabinet, 8 drawers (self lock- 
ing), 37s. 6d. 


L. P. SOLOMON, 
65 Queen Victoria Street, and 
5 Great St. Thonms Apostle, 

LONDON, E.c, 


I SAVE YOU 








Not pence—not Tr POUNDS I saveyou jfachii 
pone machine you like to select. oe 


mer iy pick of eee ee ae - = no 

a ~ the payments to suit your pocket. x [gs 
md for my lists, and oud putes for—SWIFTSs, 

COVENTRY CHALLENGE VERS, PREMIERS, 

CENTAURE, rons cther high-grade Coventry AY} 

Cycle. RUDGE-WHITWORTHS from £4,210, cash” [AO 

A HIGH-GRADE COVENTRY-MADE CYCLE } 


£3,198. Cash, 
or 5s. Monthly. = 


v7} | 
rien.’ 


ee. 
World’ slargest eyele dealer (Dept. P.29), TE FOR LISTS TO-DAY. 






























JUST READY. Handsomely Bound in Cloth Extra. 


Volume XXVII. of 
THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS.—The Publishers will be pleased to supply a copy of this 
useful volume, post free, at the reduced price of 8s. 6d. Application should be made to 


“The Practical Teacher” Office: 
T. NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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xv THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The New E. nglish Movement. 








In order to meet the demand for literary reading-matter of a high-class 
character, Messrs. Nelson & Sons have just issued a series of short English 
Texts and Selections under the general title of— 


NELSON'S 
SHORT STUDIES IN 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Specially designed to serve as Supplementary Readers 
for the higher Classes. 








Each 100 pages. Cloth Boards. Price Sixpence. 
With short Footnotes, Appendix, and Frontispiece. 





LIST OF THE SERIES. 


Selections from Tennyson’s Poems. 7: Longfellow’s ‘* Evangeline.” 
. Select Comedies from Lamb's Tales. 8. Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems. 
. An Introduction to Shakespeare’s Comedies. 


. The Great Stone Face, and Other Stories. 
(Hawthorne.) 


9. Pen Pictures from Macaulay. 


10. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Hero as Divinity,” and Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Balder Dead.” 


awves 

















5. Pen Portraits from Carlyle. P 
6. Sleepy Hollow, and Other Tales. (Washing- 11. Select Tragedies from Lamb’s Tales. 
ton Irving.) 12. An Introduction te Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 
NELSON'S CAMEOS OF LITERATURE. 
VOLUME I. VOLUME Hil. 


The Harp of Youth. 


A Book of Poetry for School and Home. 
Edited by W. Jenxkyn Tuomas, M.A. 
256 pages. Post 8vo. Beautifully Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 288 pages. Post 8vo. Beautifully Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. 


Some English Essays. 


Selected and Edited by Ricuarp Wrisoy, B.A. 








NELSON'S CYCLE OF SONG. 


A New Series of POETRY BOOKS, containing selections from the Best Poets in 
Twenty-four Books. 
Each 48 pages. Paper, 2d. Limp Cloth, 34d. 


“They are capital selections; the books are cheap, and deserve to be popular."—The Schoolmaster. 





Descriptive Pamphiet Post-free on Application. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, & New York. 
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Books for Holiday Reading. 





-’ NELSON’S 


SIXPENNY CLASSICS 


AN IDEAL SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS. UNABRIDGED. SIXPENCE EACH NET. 





Nelson’s Sixpenny Classics are well printed in large, readale type, with frontispieces and 
decorative title-pages, and neatly and strongly bound in Cloth, gold lettered on back, at the price of 
ordinary paper-covered reprints. They gompletely eclipse anything previously produced at the price. 
They are handy for the pocket or knapsack, and very attractive for the bookshelf. 





The following Volumes are now ready. 
; active preparation :— 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
OLWER TWIST .. . 
THE DEERSLAYER). . . 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICAN 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, Esq. 


HYPATIA 2 6 oe te 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS . . 
ADAM BEDE...0 5. we 8 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN . . . 
KENILWORTH . «8 (ee 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. . « . 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEI . 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 
VANS Wie cole 8 Ag OS 
‘EAST LYNNE?s > ss ele 
THE PATHFINDER. . . . 
WESTWARD HO! ... . . 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN : 
CRANFORD Pe ease 
THE CHANNINGS . .. . . 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS . . 


. o . is * 7 > 7 i > - 
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6d. The Cheapest Books in the World. 6d. 





ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 






THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


35. and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh; Dublin, and New York. 







Others are in 





By Thomas Hughes 

By Charles Dickens 

By Charles Dickens 

By Charles Dickens 

Ry James Fenimore Cooper ° 
By James Fenimbre Cooper 
By W. M. Thackeray 

By Charles Kingsley 

By George Eliot 

By George Eliot 

By Mrs. H. B. Stowe 

By Sir Walter Scott 

By Daniel Defoe 





By Sir Walter Scott 

By Mre. Henry Wood 

By James Fenimore Cooper 
By Charles Kingsley 

By Mrs. Craik 

By Mrs, Gaskell 

By Mre. Henry Wood 

By Alexandre Dumas 
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| Best Copyright 
Works by | 
Best Living Authors. 


es 
Issued 


Ist & 3rd Wednesdays 
of each Month. 


2 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


\ 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. ——= 









































EGERTON CASTLE. 


ANTHONY HOPE, 


_ ANTHONY HOPE. 
ANTHONY HOPE. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Sir GILBERT PARKER. 


S, MACNAUGHTAN. 


‘JOHN CHARITY. 
} H. A. VACHELL. 


Already Issued. 


The Intrusions of 
Peggy. 

Quisanté. 

‘ The King’s Mirror. 

David Grieve, 

Marriage of 


Price SEVENPENCE net. 





ja Ask for NELSON'S LIBRARY. 
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At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. ~@@g 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED sy THomas Netson & Sons, PROpRigTORS, ar THE OFFICE OF 
“Tue Practical Teacher,” 35 & 36 Parsrnoster Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Robert Elsmere. § 
The Battle of the § 
Strong. - ; 
Fortune of 
Christina M‘Nab. 
Incomparable Bellairs. 
RICHARD WHITEING. No. 5 John Street. 


Well Printed and Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 
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